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Promotion 





The little gremlin on the cover 


. was dreamed up by personnel at KNME-TV to attract viewers for 
its children’s programs. Details of their promotion campaign are in the 
article beginning on page 37. Other how-to-do-it stories in this issue 
begin on pages 35, 47, and 53. Timely features—on broadcast ecitorials, 
New York City ETV, and broadcast regulation—may be found starting 
on pages 3, 11, and 63. 


The May-June issue will include several articles on radio, in honor of 
National Radio Month (May), as well as some reports from Washing- 
ton, D. C. The July-August Journal will be international in character, 
with statements on foreign broadcasting — including another one by 
Dr. Iezzi, author of “Teaching by TV in Italy,” which appears on page 
15 of this issue. 
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an editorial 


New Radio-TV Legislation Recommended 


Despite the recent barrage of 
press releases emanating from and 
favorable to the radio-TV industry, 
the House Legislative Oversight 
Committee apparently was not con- 
vinced that the industry could po- 
lice itself. Consequently, the com- 
mittee issued a report in early Feb- 
ruary recommending new radio- 
TV legislation and criticizing both 
the FTC and the FCC. 


In his December, 1959, editorial, 
the writer pointed out that “little, 
if any, new legislation is required 
at this time. What is needed .. . is 
a Federal Communications Com- 
mission whose members will cou- 
rageously use the powers they pres- 
ently possess.” 


The House committee, chair- 
maned by Congressman Oren Har- 
ris of Arkansas, in its report found 
itself in full agreement with At- 
torney General William P. Rogers 
on the significant point that the 
FCC had as much legal authority 
to investigate the quiz show irregu- 
larities and “payola” as did the 
committee itself. The committee 
made quite clear its disagreement 
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with FCC Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer who had indicated his doubt as 
to the authority of the FCC to do 
anything about the practices in- 
vestigated by the House committee. 


Educators and cultural leaders 
welcome this committee report. 
Their next obligation is to do all 
in their power to secure the adop- 
tion of its recommendations by 
Congress. Action will come when 
Congress is convinced that the pub- 
lic demands it. 


That the image of commercial 
radio and television has been badly 
discolored in the eyes of the public 
can hardly be denied. Would this 
have happened had public interest, 
convenience, and necessity been 
given preference over commercial 
considerations ? 


Educational radio and television 
stations have adequately demon- 
strated their importance to present- 
day society. Their existence, how- 
ever, does not relieve commercial 
outlets from their responsibility as 
mass media to contribute signifi- 
cantly to raising the educational 
and cultural levels of the nation. 


i 





The FCC’s obligation, in its reg- 
ulatory capacity, is to see that this 
responsibility is taken seriously by 
the broadcasters. 

Education should be the concern 
of all. However, the layman must 
depend for guidance upon educa- 
tional and cultural leaders. It is 
our duty as educators to keep in 
touch with the impact of the mass 
media so as to determine the de- 
gree to which they measure up to 
their potentialities and meet their 
obligations to the public. When 
serious deficiencies are found we 
should urge their correction. Only 
in this way can progress occur. 

The broadcasting channels still 
belong to the people and it is they 
who must decide in the final anal- 
ysis how and by whom they should 


be used. Now that the public has 
finally become aroused, perhaps 
better performance will be insisted 


upon. 


The writer has no desire to crit- 
icize the many fine programs pres- 
ently available on broadcasting sta- 
tions. His real concern is twofold: 
He deplores that a much too large 
segment of time during the broad- 
cast week is devoted to worthless 
programs ; and he regrets that pro- 
gram schedules make it difficult if 
not impossible for the serious 
listener or viewer to satisfy his 
needs for constructive programs 
during the greater portion of the 
broadcast week. 


—Tracy F. Tyuzr, Editor 





Radio and TV 


Are they too timid 
and full of cliches? 


A year ago I reported on the 
results of a study’ I made of edi- 
torializing by major radio and tele- 
vision station news departments in 
this country and Canada. Since that 
time, a number of similar studies 
have been made. We've pretty well 
counted the number of editorials, 
how many stations are editorial- 
izing at all, and much of the sta- 
tistical material involved in such 
studies. 


What we found was that a ma- 
jority of the news directors do not 
now editorialize and that, if they 
do (and the figure is somewhere 
between 30 and 42 per cent), they 
editorialize only when the time for 
action arises. 


We found that management is 
very much involved in the whole 


1Copies of the questionnaire and the 
statistical results are available from 
the Indiana Bureau of Media Re- 
search and Service, Department of 
Journalism, Indiana University, 
. Bloomington. 
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Editorials 


‘picture—from the point of mak- 


ing the decision to start editorial- 
izing (which is very logical) to ac- 
tually delivering the editorials on 
the air in some instances. 


We found, too, that there is still 
a strong feeling that editorials and 
news matter must be kept very 





By Richard D. Yoakam 


Remarks prepared for a panel 
on editorializing at the Radio- 
TV News Directors Associa- 
tion convention, New Orleans, 
October, 1959. Mr. Yoakam is 
assistant professor of journal- 
ism and radio-TV and news 
director of the Radio and 
Television Service, Indiana 
University. Formerly he was 
news director for KCRG and 
KCRG-TV, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 








carefully separated and that bal- 
ance-of-opinion, regardless of the 
final conclusions reached, is a 
must. 


We found no one who was brave 
enough to say his editorials were 
a flop. Some said they hadn’t really 
been able to measure the impact, 
but most reported exciting results. 
People reacted, argued, got mad, 
threatened, wrote in for copies, 
and generally applauded this “com- 
ing of age” of the news department 
in their local community. Most of 
all, they listened; whether or not 
they agreed with what was said, 
they listened. 


My findings have been printed 
in Quill (November, 1958) and in 
The Masthead, the organ of the 
National Editorial Writers Asso- 
ciation (Summer, 1959). I got some 
mail from this; here’s a report on 
the mail count: About half a dozen 
newspaper editorial writers said 
they rued the day radio and TV 
ever got into the editorial writing 
business, because, by and large, the 
radio and TV editors they know 
are not qualified to do the job. 


A larger number than that, I’m 
glad to say, welcomed us into the 
fraternity. And almost all of them 
who wrote to me said they agreed 
with the final paragraph: “It takes 
a lot of work . . . the big problem 
is time; one must dig, dig, dig, if 
he is to gain the stature necessary 
to make it worthwhile. If he is cer- 
tain of his facts, he will be re- 
spected. Warning: Don’t get caught 
short.” 


Since the first 


go-around 
we've had a chance to reflect om 
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the whole subject. Alvin Snyder, 
now of CBS News, New York, 
who won a Kaltenborn fellowship 
at the University of Florida, used 
the money and time to study Ralph 
Renick of WTVJ, Miami. Now 
whether or not this is a worthwhile 
academic pursuit may be open to 
question, but Snyder’s findings are 
interesting. 


What he found out, in asking 
questions about the impact of the 
editorials Renick runs, was that the 
adding of editorials to Renick’s 
newscast had made it more popular, 
and had increased the prestige of 
the newscast and Renick in the 
minds of the viewers. 

They said (the people Snyder in- 
terviewed) 14 per cent of them 
watched because of the editorial. 
They said the editorial made the 
Renick program a “more complete” 
newscast. 


They said, “I watch the Renick 
program because it has a greater 
genuine appeal to me.” 


They were also asked why they 
liked or’ disliked Renick. Three 
per cent said they didn’t like the 
editorial: A newscaster shouldn’t 
editorialize. These were all high 
school graduates or college grad- 
uates; Renick doesn’t go over with 
the egghead set. 

But, the positive statistics are 
these: About half of those giving 
a comment mentioned the editorial 
as something they especially liked. 

They said: “Renick is intelli- 
gent.” “He knows a lot about local 
government.” “He can_ explain 
everything so well.” “His program 
provokes thought.” “He’s not 
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afraid to say what he thinks.” “He’s 
unbiased.” 

Most significantly, even those 
who disagree with the stand taken 
by the editorials Renick puts out 
remain faithful viewers. I’m sure 
there are similar studies because 
this is a growing area for research, 
but Snyder’s is complete and very 
worthwhile. 

I’ve spent the last week or so 
reading about 120 editorials and 
I’d like to note some thoughts of 
my own about them. 

We’ve all seen this editorializing 
role of radio and TV come alive. 
We know it’s a fact. Now, we’ve 
got to look closely at what we're 
putting into those editorials. 

The ones I’ve seen seem to fall 
into about three categories: 


@ THE MANAGEMENT LINE 


Full of chamber of commerce pep 
talks about making the city a better 
place for business, creating the 
proper atmosphere for new indus- 
try, etc. 


@ GLITTERING GENERALITIES 


Full of clichés and vaguely hinted- 
at criticism and comment about io- 
cal affairs, but with no real deep 
analysis of local conditions and/or 
recommendations for action. 


@ HARD-HITTING COMMENT 

AND ANALYSIS 
Well done, thoughtful, obviously 
researched true editorials. 

Now, let me make it clear I find 
nothing wrong with some editorials 
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that take the management line. Cer- 
tainly management, and the editor- 
ial side of any radio or TV opera- 
tion, is interested in the progress 
of the community, and should he. 
But, and this is part of our job, 
we shouldn’t write all of our edi- 
torials this way, even if manage- 
ment does have some say in the 
editorial policy, and is presenting 
the material on the air. 

The second category of editorial 
is a more serious problem. It is 
entirely a personal feeling, but I 
think these editorials are not prop- 
erly prepared, that the management 
behind these editorials is too timid, 
that we would be better off with- 
out them. 


The hard-hitting comment and 
analysis editorials I’ve seen are ex- 
cellent. They show an immense 
amount of work, good research, 
and a real understanding of com- 
munity problems and their solu- 
tions. We need many more like 
this . . . and those operations which 
are not now focusing their editorial 
attention this way are, in my esti- 
mation, missing the boat. 

So, what I’m saying is: Let’s be 
less timid; let’s be a powerful 
force for the good of our com- 
munities; and above all, let’s be 
sure our editorials—and depth re- 
ports too—are dealing with really 
significant community problems. 
Let’s get away from such things 
as “The Problem of Juvenile De- 
linquency in America Today” and 
head towards “The Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Our Town 
Today, and What Should be Done 
About It.” 





Figure | 


The Lyceum Television Receiver. The top inset shows the cabinet with speaker doors 
closed. The bottom photo shows the receiver opened for use, with the third speaker 
and accessory stand. 





Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau o 


Instruction Materials 


Board of Education, Chicago 


NEW CLASSROOM-ENGINEERED 
TELEVISION RECEIVER 

Scheduled for production in 
April 1960, RCA’s Lyceum 21” 
Classroom Receiver (Figure 1) 
contains a number of unusual fea- 
tures that should be of real in- 
terest to educational television 
users. A list of the built-in features 
and accessories follows: 

1. The wood cabinet is finished 
in two-tone schoolroom green. 

2. Dimensions closed are: Height 
2054”; Width 2834”; Depth 25”. 

3. An angle control on the left 
side of the set permits it to be ad- 
justed within a range of about 15 
degrees in terms of tilting the 
screen toward the floor. This is 
accomplished by means of a care- 
fully balanced cradle arrangement 
to eliminate ambient light reflec- 
tions. 

4. The back cover is held in 
place with hex-head, unslotted 
screws to prevent unauthorized 
tampering and adjustment. 

5. The two swing-out doors cov- 
ering the front of the set are ac- 
tually enclosures for two separate 
8” extended range speakers. In op- 
erating position the sound is direc- 
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ted forward from each side of the 
set. 

6. As the front doors are opened 
a fan-out light shield automati- 
cally glides forward on the top and 
two sides to provide a shadow-box 
effect to cut glare. 

7. A separate hinged panel is 
provided to cover the controls when 
the set is operating. This panel is 
fitted with a lock using the same 
key common to the lock used to 
secure the speaker -doors. 

8. Ten watts of audio amplifi- 
cation is provided to adequately 
cover a wide range of audience sit- 
uations. 

9. Electronic fine tuning circuits 
are provided. It is necessary to ad- 
just the fine tuning for each chan- 
nel once. From then on only the 
channel selector switch is employed 
in changing stations. 

10. A five-foot mobile stand is 
provided as an accessory. This unit 
is equipped with 5” casters, with 
brakes on two of the wheels. A 
shelf is available as an extra to 


_ support a phonograph or tape re- 


corder. 


11. An accessory matching cab- 
inet houses two 6x9” speakers 
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and has 50’ of cord attached. This 
makes it possible to store or use 
the unit under the TV receiver, 
or in any location in the classroom 
to provide better distribution of 
sound, 


12. A unique, chemical fuse 
gives protection to the unit, but 
does not “blow” under conditions 
of momentary overload. 


Prices will vary from $260 to 
$300, depending upon whether the 
third speaker is required. For ad- 
ditional details write TV Receiver 


Department, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


VINYL PLASTIC WIRING DUCT 


A product that has been ap- 
proved for use in military installa- 
tions and equipment should find 
wide acceptance among educational 
broadcasters as well as among 
closed-circuit system _ operators. 
Taylor Wiring Duct is made of a 
tough semi-rigid plastic, and is de- 
signed for ease of installation of 
electrical and electronics layouts 
(Figure 2). 


Figure 2 
The use of the Type R Wiring Duct. 





It is estimated that wiring with 
this ducting is eight to ten times 
as fast as with clips, and three 
times as fast as lace and bundle 
methods. Standard 6’ lengths are 
available in widths ranging from 
¥%” to 4” and heights from 
¥%” to 3”. These extruded chan- 
nels have snap-on cover strips 
which can be removed in seconds 
to permit servicing or modifica- 
tions to existing circuits. 

Four channel variations are 
available in terms of perforated 
openings along the two sides: 

1. Type R—most widely used for 
general purpose wiring, features 
one row of holes on small sizes, up 
to three rows of staggered holes on 
large sizes. It holds the wire at 
the exact desired position away 
from the panel. 

2. Type V—has vertical closed 
slots for the easy slip-through of 
large lugged wires. 

3. Type S—enables neat parallel 
wiring from duct to components. 


Large lugged wires can be em- 
ployed with this design as well, 
eliminating need for lug replace- 
ment after wiring. 

4. Type O—is an open slot design 
which allows wires to be quickly 
snapped into place. Such ducts are 
used where rigidity is secondary 
to rapid placement of wires. Duct- 
ing is available without any holes 
or perforations, if specified. Cor- 
ner strips are available accessories, 
and nylon rivets are furnished free 
upon request if installations re- 
quire completely insulated ducting. 
Write Taylor Electric, Inc., 15400 
Dale, Detroit 23, Michigan, for 
illustrative material and data 
sheets. 


PHOTO-COMPOSITION MACHINE 


A device about the size and pro- 
portions of a portable typewriter 
(Figure 3) makes it possible to 
photo-print copy from over 1,000 
styles and sizes of lettering and 
type, with a range in sizes from 12 


Figure 3 


Filmotype photo-composition machine. 





points up to 2” in height (Figure 
4). This equipment has many ap- 
plications in the field of ETV and 
CCTV in the production of such 
visuals as charts, credit cards, ct- 
cetera. 

There are four steps in the op- 
eration of this machine, and all can 
be carried out in a normally lighted 
room : 

1. The desired Filmotype font 
is inserted on the left reel of the 
machine. 

2. Each letter to be printed is 
turned to its selector mark and 
positioned. 

3. A touch of the foot-pedal 
control lever exposes the selected 


letter on paper or film in the Filmo- 
type. 

4. After the last character of the 
heading has been exposed, the cut- 
ter is pressed to cleanly separate 
the finished proofs from the roll of 
paper or film. Finished copy is 
then developed. 

Special effects are possible with 
this device and include reversals, 
tints, and screens. Correct letter- 
spacing is automatic, and a guide is 
provided to permit copy justifica- 
tion. Type styles and lettering 
styles catalogs and descriptive lit- 
erature are available from Filmo- 
type Corporation, 7500 McCor- 


mick Blvd., Skokie, Illinois. 








type 


Inte [= mixed 


Y 


Figure 4 

Samples of lettering and 
type reproduction possible 
with the Filmotype ma- 
chine. 
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The Demise of META 


Author probes history and 
future of ETV in NYC 


The Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association of New 
York City is retiring from the local 
scene in favor of a new organiza- 
tion which hopefully will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Mean- 
while New York City continues to 
be without an educational televi- 
sion station. What are the reasons 
that META was unable to secure 
such a station? Are there any les- 
sons to be learned from the META 
experience ? 

To understand the complex sit- 
uation in New York it is neces- 
sary to go back to 1952 when the 
reserved educational channels 
were first announced. Regent Ja- 
cob Holtzmann immediately saw 
the tremendous educational po- 
tential in the new medium of tele- 
vision. Under his leadership, the 
regents (who are the highest edu- 
cational authority in the state) pe- 
titioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to grant con- 
struction permits to activate eleven 
UHF stations in the major popula- 
tion centers of the state. Eight of 
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these applications were granted sub- 
sequently and the construction per- 
mits are still extant. The regents 
requested funds from the legisla- 
ture to implement a state plan. As 





By Arthur Hungerford 
Formerly executive director of 
the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association, he is 
now with New York Univer- 
sity. 





the state provides highways for the 
automobiles of its citizens, so it 
was reasoned that the state should 
construct and maintain electronic 
highways to be used by educators 
to advance the goals of all educa- 
tion: elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. The state would 
have held the licenses, maintained 
the plant, and staffed the stations 
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with engineers and_ technicians. 
Programing was to have been pro- 
duced by local television agencies, 
of which META was one. 

Thomas E. Dewey, then gov- 
ernor, appointed an educational 
television study committee, 
headed by Bernard C. Duffy of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne. Hearings were held 
in several cities of the state, includ- 
ing New York City. Educational 
leaders- in the metropolitan area 
made an impressive showing under 
the leadership of Dr. David D. 
Henry, then executive vice chancel- 
lor of New York University. Citi- 
zen support was organized under 
the leadership of Winthrop Rocke- 
feller. The study committee con- 
cluded that public funds should not 
be used at that time to construct 
and operate educational television 
stations. The committee urged pri- 
vate groups to proceed on their 
own. A minority of the committee 
suggested that the state construct 
and operate a pilot station for ex- 
perimental purposes, but this was 
never done. 

META was chartered under a 
special section of the education law 
of the state. Dr. Henry organized 
the first board of trustees, each 
member being individually ap- 
proved by the regents. META was 
essentially a programing organiza- 
tion, as originally contemplated in 
the state educational television plan. 
It was hoped that META could 
launch educational television in 
New York City and that the state 
would eventually provide a trans- 
mitter. As a result, META solicited 
private funds to construct a studio 
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in which program experimentation 
could take place. 

At the start META was a plan- 
ning organization operating with a 
$25,000 grant from the New York 
Foundation. The staff consisted of 
the executive director and a secre- 
tary. The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion offered to help META by pur- 
chasing $100,000 of television 
equipment if META could secure 
matching grants of $200,000 and 
if META could demonstrate that 
there was reasonable hope for ac- 
tivating a transmitting station. 


The Avalon Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund each 
made $100,000 cash grants to 
META. Old Dominion Foundation 
advanced $50,000, and the New 
York Foundation renewed its ini- 
tial grant. META decided to con- 
struct a modern television studio in 
the Carnegie Endowment Building 
for International Peace at 345 East 
46th Street. The Endowment paid 
$80,000 for construction costs in 
connection with the installation of 
the studio. Seldom has a project 
had a more illustrious group of 
backers. The future seemed as- 
sured. 


In anticipation of its eventual 
role as a programing agency for 
state-financed television facilities, 
META’s board of trustees had 
been selected to represent broadly 
the educational and cultural insti- 
tutions and agencies within the city. 
Careful balance was maintained to 
avoid any possible charge of dis- 
crimination. Citizen leaders with 
educational interests completed the 
board. 
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PROGRAMING BEGINS 


META began programing in 
September, 1957, feeding directly 
to commercial station WPIX, the 
Daily News station, which made its 
transmitter available free of 
charge. During the first year of 
programing META produced a 
demonstration schedule. Five half- 
hours per week were produced by 
the New York City school system. 
META supplied the studio and 
technical staff free of charge. The 
remaining five half-hours were 
used to demonstrate cultural and 
informational programs. Four 
special programs were produced in 
the META studio and fed to 
WCBS-TV on Sunday afternoons. 

META’s programing was well 
received. Several awards were 
made to META: for example, the 


National Brotherhood Award by 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Robert E. Sher- 
wood Award, a Sylvania Award, 
and an award by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association. 


Concurrent with these activities, 
the state announced new plans to 
offer an in-school television broad- 
cast service in New York City. 
Many cities throughout the coun- 
try had conducted similar experi- 
ments and in some instances the 
results were spectacular, as in 
Pittsburgh. The state education 
department secured $600,000 not 
only to produce such a service in 
New York City but also to conduct 
closed-circuit experimentation up- 
state, prineipally in Cortland. 


In order to participate in the 
state experiment, META offered 
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a substantial part of its facilities. 
But the state needed more time and 
facilities than META could pro- 
vide, if META was to continue to 
do any cultural and informational 
programing. Therefore, the state 
contracted with WPIX for addi- 
tional time and facilities. The re- 
gents also contracted with META 
to supply ninety minutes of pro- 
graming each weekday. The re- 
mainder of META’s time and fa- 
cilities were devoted to the produc- 
tion of programs for the National 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center. Unfortunately there never 
was enough of this kind of busi- 
ness to sustain the META opera- 
tion. Nor did the state contract 
cover META’s total cost for sup- 
plying programs for the regents’ 
schedule. Additional deficit fi- 
nancing was required, and the sev- 
eral foundations which helped at 
the start generously repeated their 
gifts, this time to be spread over 
two years to underwrite operating 
costs. 


STATION NOT ACQUIRED 


About this time an opportunity 
arose to purchase Channel 13, and 
serious attempts were made to do 
so. Some three million dollars 
would have been involved. (Pre- 
viously, * had been decided that ac- 
tivation of the reserved UHF edu- 
cational channel assignment would 
be unwise.) There were many 
problems in acquiring such a com- 
mercial VHF station. How would 
au educational station dispose of a 
million dollars’ worth of feature 





films? What about a huge studio 
plant in Newark, New Jersey, the 
home city of the station? It was 
soon clear that META, organized 
as it was as a programing agency, 
could not obtain sufficient funds to 
acquire this station. 

From that time on it became 
evident that the going would be 
rough. In May, 1959, with the com- 
pletion of the regents’ television 
year, it was decided that opera- 
tions at META would have to be 
curtailed. Plans were instituted 
for an orderly completion of all 
NETRC and other commitments. 
At the conclusion of operations, 
all staff members were dis- 
charged with full vacation and 
separation pay. Steps are presently 
under way to transfer responsi- 
bility for the operation of the 
studio to New York University. 


What can be learned from this 
experience? This is not easy to 
state. Every city presents different 
problems to those who would start 
an educational television station. 
New York is the richest of all 
cities. It also has the largest num- 
bers of projects for which philan- 
thropy is sought. New York is not 
a cohesive community like Pitts- 
burgh or Minneapolis-Si, Paul, but 
rather many cities in one. Its size 
makes the purchase price of a 
VHF franchise very high. The 
UHF solution for New York 
would condemn educationa} tele- 
vision as a second-rate service for 
a dozen years at least. New York 
is a tough nut to crack. 


FUTURE PLANS FOR NYC 


New interests are now involved 
in the New York picture. The 
NETRC is anxious to stimulate 
the activation of an educational 
television station in New York. So 
is the state. And so are powerful 
private interests: Such cultural 
projects as Lincoln Center can 
hardly achieve their full potential 
unless educational television can be 
utilized to distribute the many mu- 
sical and dramatic events to the en- 
tire country. We can expect that 
the problem of educational televi- 
sion will be solved in New York 
as it also must be in Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., and Cleveland. 
But unless the FCC can be per- 
suaded to pre-empt a VHF channel 
in these markets, an unlikely event, 
the purchase route is the only one 
left other than UHF. 

A new organization in New 
York City probably will differ in 
structure from the META pattern. 
It is anticipated that there will be 
a community-station type of organ- 
ization which will center responsi- 
bility in strong civic leadership and 
will involve educational agencies 
in a participating and advisory role. 

As far as it went, META was 
successful. Good educational tele- 
vision programing was demon- 
strated, but it was not properly or- 
ganized to go the whole way. The 
trustees of META are to be con- 
gratulated for realizing in time 
that another type of organization 
would be needed for ultimate suc- 
cess in New York. 





Teaching by TV in Italy 


Telescuola now in second year 
-- expect 100,000 registrants 


America is not the only nation 
experiencing a “crisis in education.” 
Particularly since World War II, 
literally every nation of the wortd 
community from Ghana, one of 
the newest nations, to Great Brit- 
ain, one of the oldest, has become 
increasingly aware of the fact that 
a country’s welfare—perhaps even 
its survival—might hinge on the 
efficiency of its educational sys- 
tem. Italy, no exception, recently 
has embarked on a dramatic plan 
to use television as a means of cop- 
ing with its own crisis in educa- 
tion. This experiment in using 
television for direct teaching repre- 
sents one of the most crucial tests 
to which the medium is being sub- 
jected on the international scene. 
The purpose of this report is to 
describe the educational problem 
Italy faces, the proposed solution, 
and the progress achieved thus far. 


THE PROBLEM 


Unemployment, the inevitable 
consequence of overpopulation, has 
been the chronic ailment which has 
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debilitated the Italian economy ever 
since the nation was organized less 
than a century ago. World Wars I 
and II, by stimulating the economy 
generally, by putting millions of 
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men info uniform, and by deci- 
mating the population by literally 
millions of casualties, tended to 
ease the unemployment situation 
somewhat. During the post-World 
War II era, however, the economy 
was once more beset by severe un- 
employment, but this time it seemed 
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to be a different type, a dif- 
ferent strain. The government 
sought to analyze the situation 
more closely. In 1953, a govern- 
mental investigation revealed that 
more than 700,000 young people 
between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one were unemployed be- 
cause they possessed no specialized 
vocational skills. This shocking dis- 
covery spurred additional inquiry. 
The Ministry of Public Instruction 
discovered further that out of 100 
children to enroll in the first year 
of elementary school, less than 50 
would reach the sixth year of 
schooling, only 20 would reach the 
ninth year, only 5 would reach 
the fourteenth year, and only 2 
would complete the seventeen years 
of schooling leading to a college 
degree. The most telling discovery 
of this investigation was that, of 
the 98 per cent who fall by the 
educational wayside, 43 per cent 
do so at the end of the six-year 
elementary school sequence. This 
discovery was especially disturbing 
to the government since the Italian 
Constitution clearly decrees that 
attendance in school is compulsory 
for all youngsters up to the age 
of fourteen. 

The implication of these find- 
ings was that a crash program of 
school building was called for. The 
question then became: Would not 
the cost of providing so many 
schools, suitably equipped and 
staffed, in all the remote, isolated 
villages, be prohibitive? Would not 
such a sudden financial drain on 
the economy take a toll even great- 
er than did the masses of unskilled, 
unemployed young people? The 
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problem was to get instruction, 
immediately and economically, to 
those who terminated their educa- 
tion immediately after elementary 
school and thereby joined the ranks 
of the unskilled unemployed. 


THE PROPOSED SOLUTION 


It was decided that direct teach- 
ing by television might be worth 
a try as a “crash program” while 
new schools were being built. Thus, 
in November 1958, the Telescuola 
was born. 


AIM 


Essentially, the Telescuola con- 
sists of three one-year sequences 
of televised courses in pre-voca- 
tional subject matter, which would 
normally follow the elementary 
school sequence. At the end of 
each year of watching the Teles- 
cuola programs, the student travels 
to the nearest State school to un- 
dergo intensive examinations based 
upon the year’s courses. If he 
passes these examinations, he is 
given a certificate to that effect. 
If he passes all three of the yearly 
examinations, he is awarded the 
same diploma he would have re- 
ceived had he been able to pursue 
these courses in residence at a reg- 
ular State school. This three-year 
pre-vocational training program, 
conducted by television, is designed 
to enable more young people under 
twenty-one to prepare to pursue 
a definite, specialized trade; to en- 
able younger students to satisfy 
the governmental regulation that 
all children remain in school until 
the age of fourteen; and to enable 
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adults over twenty-one, with or 
without an elementary education, to 
make up the pre-vocational school- 
ing they may have been forced to 
miss as youngsters because of fin- 
ancial reasons, or because a State 
school was not physically available 
to them. 


COURSES 


During the first year of the 
Telescuola, 1958-59, courses were 
broadcast daily, except Sunday, 


over Italy’s single television chan- 
nel, from 2:00 to 3:10 in the af- 
ternoon, several hours before the 
regular television programing be- 
gins. During the 1959-60 year, these 
programs are being repeated and 
the second year’s sequence of 
courses are also being offered. 
Thus, by next year three and one- 
half hours of these televised courses 
will be presented every afternoon. 
The subjects listed below, broadcast 
at the times indicated, comprised 
the first year’s instruction. 





DAY 
2:00 - 2:30 


Monday Italian 


Exercises in Tech- 
nical Design 


Scientific Ob- 


servations 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday Mathematics 


Scientific Ob- 


servations 


Friday 


Saturday French 


2:30 - 2:40 


Music and 
Choral Singing 


Home Economics 


TIME 
2:40 - 3:10 
Mathematics 


Religion Geography and 


Civic Education « 


French 


t Italian 


pe History and 
’ Civic Education t 


* 


Exercise in 
Technical Design 





STUDENTS 


During the 1958-59 year, 50,- 
000 students officially registered 
for the Telescuola courses. It is 
expected that this year, 1959-60, 
this number will be increased to at 
least 100,000 students. Since 43 
per cent of Italy’s students termi- 
nate their education immediately 
after elementary school, at the age 
of eleven or so, it is assumed that 
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most of the students enrolled in 
Telescuola courses would be in the 
eleven to twenty-one age group. It 
is estimated that in Italy today the 
number of unskilled and unem- 
ployed youngsters in that age 
bracket exceeds one million. As in- 
dicated above, however, the in- 
struction is not limited to students 
of that age group. Any person un- 
der twenty-one who has completed 
the elementary school sequence, or 
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Age of Students Enrolled 





Up to 10 years old -.--._.___- 
11-12 years old ______- 
13-14 years old ~_.._-_-- 
15-16 years 

17-19 years 

20-25 years 

Over 25 years old 





Sex and Location of Students 


North Central South Island Total 





Male Students ed a 


emesis et 


__.. 45.5%, 


_ 545% 59.7% 685% 47.3% 58.7% 


40.3% 31.5% 52.7% 41.3% 





Educational Level of Students 





Without Elementary School 

With Only Elementary School 
Completed 2 years Pre-Vocational School 
Completed 3 years Pre-Vocational School 





any person over twenty-one 
whether or not he has completed 
the elementary sequence, is eligible 
to pursue the televised courses for 
academic credit. In addition to 
this formally enrolled audience, 
many hundreds of thousands of 
others look in on the programs on 
a noncredit, adult education basis 
on their home receivers. The chart 
above indicates the age, sex, and 
educational background of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the 1958-59 year 
of Telescuola. 


TEACHERS 


The Italian school system’s most 
successful teachers are selected by 
the Ministry of Education to par- 
ticipate as TV “master” teachers. 
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They have been given free reign 
to make their subjects as interest- 
ing, aS progressive, as practical, 
as “visual” as they deem appro- 
priate. Further, they are not con- 
fined to teachiig according to tra- 
ditional lines or rigid philosophies 
of education dictated by the Min- 
istry of Education. 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


The courses are broadcast from 
special studios designed and fur- 
nished to look like pleasant, 
friendly but sober, actual class- 
rooms. Also, in order to make the 
setting more like a real classroom, 
the viewer sees the teacher deliv- 
ering his material to a live small 
class of selected students in the 
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studio classroom. These students 
sit at real desks, follow the lessuns 
exactly as they would in a regular 
classroom, taking notes, asking 
questions, etc. Participation in the 
studio classroom is not limited only 
to youngsters between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen. Frequently 
several students well over the age 
of fourteen are seen, to serve as 
symbols of identification for the 
older members of the television 
audience. In order to reinforce 
further the personalized rapport 
between the television teacher and 
his widely dispersed viewers, twice 
a week the ten-minute interval be- 
tween classes is used in such ways 
as providing personalized answers 
to questions and letters sent in, and 
interviewing on the air a viewer 
invited to visit the teacher from 
one of the remote areas. 


VIEWING CLASSROOMS AND, 
CLASS SIZE 


The locations at which Teles- 


cuola viewers are collected to 
watch the programs are calléd Posti 
di Ascolto (Listening Posts). Three 
elements are necessary for the 
establishment of a listening post: a 
television receiver, a place fo meet 
and hold classes, and a co-prdina- 
tor. Television sets are plovided 
free and without license fee by 
RAI-TV, the semi-private private 
organization which has a monopoly 
over Italy’s single television chan- 
nel. Classroom space is donated by 
local school districts, by churches, 
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by charitable associations, by recre- 
ational clubs, by political organiza- 
tions, and by private individuals. 
Most of the 1,618 listening posts 
in operation during the 1958-59 
year were donated by churches and 
by charitable organizations. In the 
North of Italy were 519 listening 
posts, 435 in the Central Area. and 
664 in the South. Incidentally, 
some of the most serious-minded 
students are those gathering at 
listening posts located in prisons 
and in orphanages. 


A co-ordinator is the individual 
who is in charge at the listening 
post, acting as a sort of tutor and 
monitor. He is either a volunteer 
or a paid employee. Since he is 
to act as an intermediary between 
the actual television teacher and 
the members of the listening post, 
he must be sincerely motivated, 
must be educated, and must be 
liked and respected by his group 
members. His job is complex and 
demanding. He takes attendance, 
orders books, maintains order and 
discipline where necessary, recom- 
mends supplementary reading, su- 
pervises the administering of per- 
iodic tests other than the yearly 
final examinations, corrects com- 
positions, answers questions, and 
maintains correspondence with the 
teacher. 


There is no strict limit to the 
size of group which is to com- 
prise a listening post. The authori- 
ties recommend that class size 
ought not to exceed twenty, but in 
many iistening posts as many as 
fifty are enrolled. 





BOOKS 


The Telescuola project makes it 
very clear that merely watching the 
programs is not enough. It empha- 
sizes that, above all, one must 
study and in order to study, one 
must have textbooks. Accordingly, 
the television teachers, supervised 
by the Ministry of Education, 
have published textbooks to be 
used in conjunction with the les- 
sons being given over television. 
These textbooks are in paperback 
form and are sold at cost, at a 
price of fifty cents each. 


PROGRESS OF THE 
TELESCUOLA PROJECT 


At this writing, the first year of 
Telescuola courses has come to an 
end and the second is under way. 
It is, of course, too early to even 


speculate with regard to the even- 
tual success of the entire experi- 
ment. Unmistakable, however, is 
the enthusiastic welcome afforded 
it so far, on the part of all those 
who have come into contact with 
it—students enrolled in the courses, 
the industrialists and_ religious 
leaders who have donated space 
for listening posts, parents whose 
children because of financial or 
geographic reasons would other- 
wise have been deprived of a pre- 
vocational education, and others. 
Never before has television as a 
tool for direct teaching been put 
to such a crucial test of such far- 
reaching proportions and implica- 
tions. It behooves American edu- 
cational broadcasters to keep an 
eye on the progress of the Tele- 
scuola. Perhaps this important ex- 
periment might provide some of 
the insights we have been seeking. 





A Geocultural Year? 


This and other things discussed 
at humanities seminar 


Last summer 150 key people 
from learned societies, universities, 
labor, government, and industry 
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met at the University of Massachu- 
setts for the 1959 American Hu- 
manities Seminar. The Seminar 
was devoted largely to considering 
how people interested in the hu- 
manities could foster international 
exchange of people and ideas. 
Among the wide-ranging sub- 
jects discussed was the role of TV 
and films in teaching humanities 
and languages. A geocultural year, 
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modeled after the recent geophysi- 
cal year, was also discussed. 


Seminar addresses, as well as 
some of the discussions, were tape 
recorded, and will be made avail- 
able in taped and printed form. 
Following is a summary of some 
of the highlights. 


@ MAX LERNER, KEYNOTER 


With forthrightness and power, 
Max Lerner, of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, and a noted radio, TV, and 
newspaper commentator, got things 
off to a lively start with his ad- 
dress at the opening luncheon, As- — 
serting that we are on a “descend- 
ing arc of moral vigor,” he af- 
firmed our need for “flexibility and 
resourcefulness” in our struggle 
against not only the communist na- 
tions but also “our common 
—chaos.” Dehumanization, he felt, 
is as great a danger to our age as 
nuclear annihilation. 

Criticisms of American society 
are, ultimately, comments on our 
form of human personality and its 





values. To face the “triple revolu- 
tion” of our time—economic, co- 
lonial (against remaining imperial- 
ism), and color (aimed at increas- 
ing the dignity of non-whites) — 
America must reveal “social cre- 
ativeness,” 

Our world, he said, should con- 
sist of societies free to choose 
their own social, economic, and 
political forms but under “the ob- 
ligation of living up to a standard 
of world conscience and a norm 
of world law.” 

Commenting on American edu- 
cation, Prof. Lerner said we must 
apply the new knowledge of. the 
last fifty to sixty years to the 
problem of rethinking our educa- 
tional theory. We must also de- 
velop new, more pertinent concepts 
of the nature of the society in 
which education is being carried 
on. 

He said that we must depend 
upon creative minorities for our 
advances and that such a concept 
is not incompatible with democracy 
as long as maximum opportunity 
is open to all Americans. Ameri- 
can society should be characterized 
by the word “access.” 

Turning to the subject of the 
Russian image of man, Prof. 
Lerner said that it was of a ra- 
tionalist—who is “scared of the 
forces of the pre-conscious”; a 
collective man—who “seems to be 
retreating to privacy”; a technolo- 
gist—who “cannot let the rational- 
ism of science and technology take 
its course.” Ideas most dangerous 
to communism, he stated, are “that 
man can be free” and “that life 
can be joyous and have meaning.” 


” 
——_— 


‘we discuss our 


In America “the compulsion is 
to have fun and be happy in a fun 
society and a happiness society,” 
in addition to a success, power, and 
status society. Alternative values 
Prof. Lerner suggested as being 
work, competition, love, joy. We 
must teach our young people to 
face death, respect nature, have a 
strong sense of identity and of hu- 
man interdependence and connec- 
tion. What we are as individuals 
will determine whether we have a 
“narrow and bigoted” or “construc- 
tive and creative” America. 


@ LERNER'S SPEECH DISCUSSED 


A panel bore down on the issues 
already opened up by Prof. Lerner. 
Ernest van den Haag, of New 
York University, pointed out that 
in establishing cultural contact with 
Europeans we must remember that 
people are judged not by what they 
do or are, but by what the judges 
themselves are: for example, anti- 
Semitism is not caused by Jews 
but by anti-Semites. Charles W. 
Merrifield, of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, underlined 
the importance of economic and 
population factors in cultural in- 
terchange. 

Robert B. Knapp, American 
Council on Education, asked that 
mission in the 
world. Other nations know what 
their missions are but we have not 
formulated our own, he said. Max 
Lerner questioned whether we have 
any goal at present, except the 
creation of more and more of what 
we already possess. But, he added, 
we are not the kind of society that 
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sets goals. Our mission is to let 
people determine their own goals. 

George E. Probst, of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, pointed 
out that the genius of America is 
to make a country as it goes, pay- 
ing little heed to intellectual and 
academic leadership. The industrial 
revolution in our country has re- 
ceived no intellectual guidance, he 
said. Max Lerner agreed and added 
that technology has advanced so 
rapidly that unintelligibility has ap- 
peared within it, raising the ethi- 
cal problem of control. Can the 
humanist allow science to take its 
own course? Our hypothesis seems 
to be, “If you can do a thing, it 
is all right to do it.” “We must 
go back to humanistic values which 
do not come out of science,” Prof. 
Lerner maintained. He then char- 
acterized the relativism of the 
American progressive movement of 
the recent past as a “corrosive 
which destroyed itself” and called 
for a movement away from rela- 
tivism. 

In closing the session, which 
generated many more ideas than 
those touched upon above, George 
Probst described America as a 
state of mind, a dream of perfec- 
tion. 


@ LOA SWAN BIE 


A simple but moving statement 
was made by Dr. Loa Swan Bie 
of the Indonesian State University. 
Very concretely and compassion- 
ately, Dr. Loa described his amaze- 
ment at the physical wealth and 
abundance of our life as contrasted 
with the relative impoverishment 
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of the life of his own country. Yet 
he told of his saddening discovery 
that many of the brightest and 
most talented of our young people, 
as he had discovered from his 
work with medical students at 
Johns Hopkins, are lonely and un- 


happy. 


Dr. Loa expressed his conviction 
that excessive specialization has 
taken us away from the meaningful 
basis of life and thus has robbed 
us of a reason for being. He sug- 
gested that in addition to bringing 
Indonesians to this country to study 
and to learn, we should send a ‘sub- 
stantial number of young Ameri- 
cans to Indonesia to teach them 
that material values alone do not 
make happiness. 


This suggestion—that cultural 
exchange must be a two-way affair 
—was one of the key ideas of the 
entire Seminar. 


@ EVERYONE HAS HIS SAY 


The second day of the Seminar 
was devoted largely to five discus- 
sion groups in which everyone had 
a chance to contribute. The prob- 
lems and values of cultural ex- 
change were canvassed. 


In one discussion group Charles 
Merrifield pointed out that no 
study has ever been made of the 


results of cultural exchanges; if 


one were, it would stagger the 
imagination. But John Shirley, 
dean of the faculty, North Carolina 
State College, wondered whether 
the interchange is proceeding fast 
enough to cope with the need. The 





question was raised whether his- 
tory provides any evidence that 
cultural interchange prevents war, 
and the only answer given was that 
this is a matter of faith. We must 
simply assume that mutual under- 
standing will prevent strife. 


Whether the U. S. A. knows 
how to export a way of life rather 
than merely a standard of living 
was warmly debated. Equally 
warmly discussed was the question 
of what image of ourselves we 
should seek to export—Are we 
satisfied with the actual image, or 
do we want to create an ideal 
image for foreign consumption? 
The harm done by the shoddy or 
false picture of us conveyed by our 
movies and by American tourists 
was emphasized. 

Since culture changes daily, it 
was suggested that all we can ac- 
tually export is a point on a mov- 
ing line. Also it is counter to the 
American spirit to try to force 
ideas upon others— perhaps our 
chief export should be the image 
of man as the initiator of his own 
destiny. 

On the question as to whether an 
image of man can be created which 
will be meaningful for all men, 
opinions differed. Some felt this 
to be quite impossible. Others 
pointed out that it has been the aim 
of all profound philosophies. Until 
we know what we are as Ameri- 
cans, a few questioned, how can 
we discuss a universal image? 
Americans are a process rather 
than an image, it was suggested. 

In the discussions, some felt that 
the concept of an intercultural year 
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to promote international und er- 
standing is a patent absurdity. Co- 
operative ventures like the Geo- 
physical Year work only when 
there is an established base for 
operation—a specific problem, and 
specific well-understood tools for 
dealing with it. Nevertheless, hope 
for success was expressed if a very 
specific cultural problem could be 
worked on which would not run 
into political or religious convic- 
tions. 


@ MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


As a pattern for us to consider, 
Murray D. Lincoln, chairman of 
the board of CARE, presented his 
philosophy of international under- 


_ Standing which has worked so well 


in the operation of CARE. [Ed. 
Note: Mr. Lincoln’s address is 
printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue. ] 


@ THEORY UNLIMITED 


A diversion into theory unlimited 
came when Edward F. Haskell, 
chairman, Council fot Unified Re- 
search and Education, and Giorgio 
Tagliacozzo, editor, Radio Univer- 
sity, Voice of Amerita, presented 
highly speculative suggestions for 
the solution of man’s problems. Mr. 
Haskell’s took the form of an elab- 
orate mathematical theory of the 
rhythmic pattern of human events, 
and Giorgio Tagliacozzo’s the form 
of a vast schematization of all 
knowledge, into which new ideas 
and proposals can be placed to give 
them perspective. On a more con- 
crete level, Sumner C. Powell of 
the Choate School described the 
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effective student exchange and 
work program carried out by his 
school. 


@ THE UNPOPULAR AMERICAN 


Francis J. Colligan, of the State 
Department’s Bureau of Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations, discussed 
the persistent image of the Ameri- 
can abroad. Steps being taken to 
counter this include a booklet of 
suggestions prepared for passport 
holders, orientation programs for 
government personnel abroad, and 
many area studies. He called for 
an analysis of cross-cultural images 
of value and for more cultural 
empathy. We must master the art 
of imaginative projection of our- 
selves into the cultures of others. 


Nevertheless, he warned that we 
should not, in this process, lose our 
pride in what we are: We must 
keep our integrity, but learn the 
lesson of mutual respect. In these 
fields the humanities play a key 
role. The word understanding is re- 
placing the word benevolence in 
our world, and who but the hu- 
manist can humanize the under- 
standing? 


@ TV AND FILM 


A late-evening, optional session 
of this hard-working conference 
explored the possibilities of the 
use of TV and recorders in hu- 
manities teaching and in language 
training. The audience was much 
impressed by a filmed lecture- 
dramatization of Sophocles’ Oedi- 
pus Rex shown by Floyd Rinker, 
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director, Council for a Television 
Course in the Humanities. The 
film was prepared as one of a 
series for use in high school hu- 
manities courses. NAEB Presi- 
dent Harry J. Skornia and Donald 
J. Lloyd, director of an audio- 
visual research project at Wayne 
State University for the teaching 
of French, led the discussion that 
followed. 


@ A GEOCULTURAL YEAR? 


On a concluding panel concern- 
ing a proposed “geocultural year,” 
Harlow Shapley, Harvard Univer- 
sity, urged us to strike while the 
iron was hot. He called the re- 
cently concluded geophysical year 
“the most important peace effort 
since the Renaissance,” and urged 
that its achievement in internation- 
al cooperation be carried forward, 
though disavowing the concept 
of a geocultural year. As a fitting 
topic for a new project he pro- 
posed an international study of hu- 
man ecology. 

Charles M. Powell, president, 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, pointed out that the ef- 
fectiveness of the geophysical year 
stemmed from the precision of 
science. In cultural areas there is 
an immense problem of how to 
transmit non-scientific ideas across 
cultural boundaries. He felt that 
a continuing cultural exchange 
should be set up, and urged the 
stepping up of activities already 
begun, such as the exchange of stu- 
dents among nations. 

J. Russell Bright, associate dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Wayne 





State University, called for the in- 
clusion of biology and the behav- 
ioral sciences in the exchanges and 
for the full utilization of already 
established agencies such as 
UNESCO. He felt too that more 
“little fellows” from labor and 
women’s organizations should be- 
come involved. 

Bowen C. Dees, of the National 
Science Foundation, expressed 
grave doubt that a real cultural ex- 
change can be set up on an inter- 
national level at the present time. 
Also expressing the hope that in 
the future we could do something 
much more basic than the inter- 
change of persons and artifacts, he 
called for a series of successive 
steps in exploring “pieces of cul- 
ture” to discover what is possible 
in this field. 

Dr. Skornia suggested that we 
should begin with an “understand 
other peoples year” for our own 
citizens. Other nations are doing 
better in this respect than we are. 
Humanists must keep out of propa- 
ganda and not become an “imple- 
ment of the cold war.” We must 
also keep out of the hands of ad- 
vertising agencies, he said. 

Harlow Shapley pointed out that 
the IGY was fathered by the acad- 
emies of science; perhaps other 
academies such as the American 
Philosophical Society might start 
a project in the humanities. 

Striking a courageous note, 
John Ball, associate director of the 
Humanities Center, said, “We are 
not ready to take positive action. 


We all know we don’t know 
enough. But every worthwhile ef- 
fort is accomplished by people who 
aren’t ready.” 


Neil B. Reynolds of the General 
Electric Company concretely sug- 
gested that we should explore the 
areas in which cultural barriers 
exist and determine where inter- 
cultural exchange could most 
fruitfully take place. He suggested 
the use of sabbatical years of col- 
lege teachers for exchange pro- 
grams. 


@ THE ROLE OF THE POLITICIAN 


Douglas Hurd, of the United 
Kingdom Mission to the UN, gave 
the final major address of the Sem- 
inar. He deprecated the tendency 
of the Seminarians to feel that 
political differences “can be swept 
under the rug.” He referred to two 
opposing views of history: one, 
that the common man is peaceful 
and friendly and that politicians 
and leaders cause wars; the other, 
that it takes all the skill of the 
politicians and leaders around the 
world to prevent the common men 
from fighting each other. The dip- 
lomat’s task in the modern world, 
he said, is to alleviate the explo- 
sive situations that exist. We must 
not pretend that they are not there. 
Though suspicion and fear may 
not appear on the level of cultural 
interchange, they do appear on the 
level of final decision, the political 
level. 





The Humanities 
...and the Future 


Board chairman of CARE 
presents his philosophy 


A few difficulties seem to me to 
be keeping the humanities in un- 
natural and unreasonable separa- 
tion from science, technology, the 
press, and other areas. 

The indispensable service to cul- 
ture performed by the humanities 
is that they tend to look upon man 
in his wholeness. This unwavering 
point of view focused on the whole 
man is of the greatest significance 
because it allows him to rise above 
the parochialisms of time and place. 

The humanities keep us alert to 
our need to deal with the whole 
man, even while the newer disci- 
plines of learning may center our 
study on just one of his many rela- 
tionships. But here we are not talk- 
ing about man as a unit as the 
sociologists study and graph and 
report on him; it is not man the 
interesting subject of cross-exam- 
ination to our lawyer friends; nor 
is it man in the abstract, which is 
what the philosophers and scien- 
tists too often talk about. 

The saving grace of the humani- 
ties is that—while often we speak 
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of man as breadwinner, property 
owner, a husband and father, or 
voter—in all these he is not a unit 





By Murray D. Lincoln 


An address delivered at the 
1959 American Humanities 
Seminar, at the University of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Lincoln is 
president of the Nationwide 
Insurance Companies, and 
chairman of the board of 
CARE. 





or a Statistic but a fallible human 
being. 

We have come a great distance, 
and strewn some values along the 
roadside in the process, in leaving 
behind us the era of the black- 
smith whose small son could watch 
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and learn from him at his work 
while the boy helped out around 
the forge. 

Being with the father while he 
earns his living is a profound edu- 
cational experience not many boys 
have anymore. The commuter to 
the office, the production-line 
worker is such a fractional man to 
his children that he makes a far 
less reliable conveyor to them of 
the culture of the race. This has 
been the traditional role of fathers 
since there have been families. No 
amount of emphasis on together- 
ness on week ends around the back- 
yard grill can offset the effect of 
this loss. 

Then there is that other tragic 
facet to this problem. The head of 
a farm family dislodged from the 
land and forced with his family 
into the unfamiliar city is often 
as lost as his children are in cop- 
ing with the problems of city life. 
On the farm he was at home; its 
tempo and rhythms were accus- 
tomed things ; his competence com- 
manded the respect of his children. 
In the city the problems are new 
and strange. His children sense his 
inadequacy, lose their respect for 
him as a mainstay in their lives, 
and plunge out on their own. 

Here we are concerned with the 
image of man as he really is. But 
the images we cherish in the mind’s 
eye have a way of persisting above 
the erosional surface of social 
change. 

Our folk beliefs, our literature 
continue to reflect the image of the 
typical father in America as the 
small freeholder or the entrepre- 
neur of nostalgic memory, when 
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he is for the most part nothing of 
the sort. 

We owe it to ourselves and to 
the cause of truth to wipe the mir- 
ror clean so that what we per- 
petuate in story, picture, and song 
is a reasonable facsimile of life as 
we live it here in this favored 
land in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

Unlike science—which ruthlessly 
excludes that which can’t survive 
its proof tests—we have a habit of 
preserving, like flies in the amber, 
sayings which have glib appeal 
long after their truth is exploded. 
You know the kind I mean. “East 
is East and West is West, and 
ne’er the twain shall meet ... .” 
“When ignorance is bliss . . .” Or, 
“If you want a thing well done 

” (Can you picture Frank 
Pace, "president of General Dy- 
namics, trying to fit that last one 
into his operations?) There are 
enough of them to fill a book. 

A people endowed with a surfeit 
of creature comforts are tempted 
to use selections from this mound 
of clichés instead of developing 
taut responsive minds needed to get 
us through the anxious years just 
ahead. 

I think of these things especially 
as I consider the humanities vis a 
vis today’s newspapers, television, 
and radio. We all recognize, when 
we bother to think of it at all, that 
the fever of the modern journalist 
is to see every developing story in 
terms of divisions and conflicts, 
while blinding himself and denying 
to his readers news of the great 
syntheses coming to painful birth 
in our society. : 





HAWAII—WINDOW ON ASIA 


Take the story of Hawaii. It has 
been for a long time our window 
looking out on Asia. We have al- 
ternated between thinking of those 
islands as a lotus land for escapist 
tourism, a two-week break with 
reality for honeymooners and tired 
businessmen—or we have conceived 
of them as a military outpost 
described in such tired phrases as 
“bastion of defense.” 


If, as recently as forty years ago, 
we had properly appraised and 
widely publicized the significance 
of Hawaii as a place where Anglo- 
Saxon and other peoples of the 
West had established a viable, bal- 
anced society in concert with a pop- 
ulation now nearly 40 per cent 
Japanese in composition and with 
significant numbers from China, 
Korea, and the Philippines—what 
a difference it might have made! 
From the lessons Hawaii has to 
teach, some of the more idiotic fea- 
tures of our immigration laws might 
have been avoided. Later savage 
encounters on other Pacific islands, 
beginning with Guadalcanal, might 
have been forestalled. 

Maybe we are beginning to wake 
up. The other day a Senator pro- 
posed an international university 
center for Hawaii. The free air of 
that multi-racial community would 
make wonderful climate for the 
searching inquiries a_ university 
should prosecute. 

Hawaii by living example gives 
the lie to all the things about race 
relations the hardheaded realists 
like to say “won’t work.” And the 
university—if we build it—might 
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cost as much as just one of the 
dozen or so ships we lost at Pearl 
Harbor. It would be another chap- 
ter in the exciting true story of 
those islands which our press hasn’t 
begun to tell. 

Then there is the story of post- 
war France. Our press has told 
that story with a constantly chang- 
ing cast of French politicians dom- 
inating the headlines. This it did 
while pushing to the back pages the 
bold statesmanlike schemes of a 
Jean Monnet. Monnet and men like 
him have made the important news 
of France in this period—not the 
party struggles. He may have been 
right on some ideas and wrong on 
others, and this or that detail 
might have needed changing. But 
that is not the point. The point is 
that a tired war-wracked country 
— still the keystone of Western 
European economy—had this bold, 
imaginative creative mind directed 
toward unity and synthesis. 

But at press time the scratchy 
needle of Radio Moscow could and 
did take the play away from Mon- 
net every time. 

He serves to remind us of the 
nobility of one achieving interest- 
ed human being who deeply in- 
volves himself in the problems of 
our common life. As our thoughts 
roam the centuries other examples 
spring to mind: Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Da Vinci, Erasmus, Woodrow 
Wilson, Schweitzer, Gandhi (and 
that lonely man in New Delhi who 
succeeded him—Nehru). 

The scope of the ideas which 
have possessed these men would 
be more awesome if they were not 
concerned so often with tender 





warmhearted things—a better life 
for little children, relief for the 
sick, care for the aged and infirm. 
Knowing without caring has never 
been enough. Care and concern for 
people are the twin wings it takes 
to send an idea flying. 

I think Bill Douglas of our Su- 
preme Court deserves to be in- 
cluded on this roll. Between Court 
terms you will find him visiting 
some of this planet’s most unlike- 
ly places. He is no cloistered jurist 
learning from books, but a thought- 
ful qualified observer embodying 
the image of ourselves we Ameri- 
cans fancy most—a man active and 
concerned who goes and sees for 
himself. 


PRESS AND TV ADMONISHED 


If, from the point of view of the 
humanities, we have another ad- 
monition to our talented friends in 
press and television, it is: Don’t be- 
come intoxicated with the “visual” 
story exemplified by the editor in- 
clined to use the feature of casual 
significance merely because he has 
good pictures; or the television 
camera seeking synthetic drama in 
the spectacular picture, bypassing 
the great ideas which do not seem 
to lend themselves to pictorial pos- 
sibilities. 

It used to be the air races, but 
row it is more likely to be water 
skiers who zoom through our liv- 
ing rooms. It doesn’t have to be 
this way. Edward Murrow has 
shown what a camera coupled with 
a resourceful intelligence can do. 
He took an hour one winter night 
to tell the story of a singer on a 
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trip. But that singer happened to 
be Marian Anderson. And those of 
us who saw this graceful dignified 
woman moving with poise and as- 
surance among the peoples of Asia, 
talking with schoolboys or singing 
at Gandhi’s memorial, can never 
forget the impact of that program. 

Arthur Compton has said it sim- 
ply and well: “The nations must 
agree upon a common objective. 
It is no longer safe for any nation 
to put its own interest above those 
of any others . . . Our objective, 
therefore, can only be the develop- 
ment of all men and all women. 
Let us determine that we will do 
all in our power to help every other 
human being grow to his or her 
full stature, and that we will help 
every other nation in adhering to 
this policy ... .” 

In most of the poor societies of 
the world, revolution upon revolu- 
tion is still needed in people’s habits 
and attitudes toward life before 
there can be an escape from pov- 
erty. 

Representing America in that 
small and choice fraternity of men 
like Jean Monnet who are address- 
ing themselves to the basic problem 
is a soft-spoken Southern banker, 
Eugene Black, the guiding force in 
the World Bank. He has said—in 
words which bear repeating—that 
if the free nations have an alterna- 
tive to poverty which is applicable 
in these poor nations, and which 
does not do violence to the tenets 
of freedom, we cannot hope to sell 
it like soap or preach it like re- 
ligion. We are trying and have 
tried ‘both these ways, but it can 
only be induced by example and by 
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working together with the peoples 
of these poor societies constantly 
and patiently at tasks designed to 
raise living standards. 

Long ago our forebears in the 
early days of this republic saw in 
the power of science, coupled with 
the radical concept that man can 
have some say over his own des- 
tiny, the release from a thralldom 
that had weighed down the masses 
of people for centuries. Their sim- 
ple formula made America the 
name of a new idea under the sun 
known even to people who had no 
clear notion where America was. If 
America stands for anything now, 
it must be to maintain this balance 
of hope in a fundamental proposi- 
tion. 

Justifying the program of his 
World Bank, Eugene Black has 
asked: “What better way is there 
of discharging our responsibility— 
what other way is nearly so hope- 
ful—than by devoting a good mea- 
sure of our resources and our re- 
sourcefulness to helping those less 
favored find a humane alternative 
to poverty?” It is a poverty which 
we by our example have made more 
intolerable to them, and this makes 
more urgent our responsibility to 
do something about it. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMING 


Since leaving the University of 
Massachusetts as a graduate forty- 
five years ago, I have concerned 
myself with people—people first, 
things second—and it has been a 
satisfying experience. 

As a youngster on a small rocky 
farm in Massachusetts, I was de- 
termined to find out why my 
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mother, as a farmer’s wife, could- 
n’t have as good clothes as my un- 
cle’s wife, he being a schoolmaster 
in Boston. Because I thought the 
production of food was more im- 
portant than teaching school—I re- 
sented the fact that we couldn’t 
have some of the niceties of life 
that others had. 

And I am sure that millions of 
people in the underdeveloped na- 
tions who have far less than I had 
then—now feel the same as I did. 

Turned loose as the first county 
agricultural agent in New England 
—in New London County, Connec- 
ticut—I was put under a Dr. Jarvis 
at Storrs who was the head of the 
educational department. He in- 
structed me to visit farmers, find 
out their source of income and do 
what I could to better it. 

One of the first farmers I called 
on was in Stonington, Connecticut, 
a place well named. His farm was 
not one of the best—and his oppor- 
tunities to make a good living 
seemed limited. When I asked him 
what his source of income was, he 
replied with a typical Yankee re- 
tort, “Income, young man! Hell, 
we don’t have any. We live on lack 
of exposure!” 

Millions of people still live on 
lack of exposure and we who live 
in a more favored economic and 
social climate should not. rest until 
we have done something about it, 
for we cannot continue to live on 
an island of material plenty sur- 
rounded by a sea where human be- 
ings bob around in hunger, disease, 
insecurity, and war. 

This situation is brought more 
sharply into focus because now we 





know we can do something about 
it. Now we know that we can 
eliminate many of the age-old 
scourges of mankind — potentially 
anyway—with one big if: If we 
can find the way for mankind to 
work with each other for human 
betterment and win back from this 
insane course of bombs and busts 
that could lead to where our in- 
heritance of a once-glorious culture 
would be left to only the clams and 
the kelp, as Dr. Shapley mentioned 
last year. 

But I am an optimist—somehow 
I think we are going to do it. As 
the lines tighten between the frec 
and slave world and people are 
brought up short to face some grim 
realities and alternatives such as 
we now face and will continue to 
face until some solution, permanent 
or even temporary, is aimed at—if 
they are given the proper facts, I 
believe people will make the right 
decisions, either with their leaders 
or in spite of them. 

For if there is one thing I have 
learned in working with people for 
forty-five years, it is that people 
keep moving whether institutions 
do or not. And if there is anything 
permanent in the world, it is 
change. 

Joseph Alsop, in his column in 
the New York Hefald Tribune 
June 19, 1959, says this: 

“This reporter has _ returned 
from Europe with a strong con- 
viction that there is still another 
even more basic reason for the de- 
cline of the Western position. At 
Geneva, particularly, it was like 
listening to a much-worn old Gram- 
ophone record. New themes, new 
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departures, new ideas were con- 
spicuous by their absence. They 
are now desperately needed. They 
must come from this country, be- 
cause no other Western ally has 
the power or resources to sustain a 
major new departure or carry out 
a new idea, 

“In politics and economics, the 
U. S. Government has not pro- 
duced a single major new idea 
since the end of the first Truman 
administrajon in 1948. Meanwhile 
the old methods, the old ideas have 
increasingly: lost their former value. 
If the nex§ American administra- 
tion does got achieve a great jet 
of new ideas, the downward slope 
will continue indefinitely, perhaps 
into the abyss.” 

Somehow we must have the 
courage to*turn our swords into 
ploughshares and help the people 
of the world get on the road to the 
abundance that we in the free 
world have demonstrated can be 
attained. 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS 


I confess I derive some impish 
pleasure in pointing out to groups 
of businessmen — including those 
in that now famous annual short 
course for budding executives of 


the Harvard Business College, 
whom I have the privilege of meet- 
ing on various occasions—that in 
none of the business ventures that 
our group at Nationwide has ever 
undertaken’ did we start out to 
make money. Whatever we have 
done has been undertaken with the 
idea of méeting a human need. 
Peculiarly enough we have ended 
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Closed-circuit Television: Teaching in 
Wadhinaton 1958-1959, a a Preteens 


Washington County Board of Education, esecasdle 
Maryland, March, 1959. 50 pages. 


This is a progress report cov- 
ering one year of a five-year proj- 
ect which began in 1956, The 
CCTV system now reaches 37 of 
the 49 schools (16,500 out of 18,- 
000 pupils). Maximum TV in- 
struction for each grade is less 
than one hour daily, except Grades 
7 and 8, which receive 80 minutes 
each. : 

Several preliminary studies and 
surveys provide the background 
for the progress report. However, 
the report points out, all findings 
are tentative and research is in 
progress which will provide more 
definite answers in the final report 
at the end of the project. 





pay closer attention in a. TV class- 
room. 


® Students reported that TV 
changed their activities: 60% stud- 
ied more, 50% read more library 
books, and 50% increased partici- 
pation in class discussions. 


2. What attitudes do members 
of the community have about the 
TV project? 


® Families reporting were 78% in 
favor of children taking part in 
the TV experiment, while 8% were 
not in favor of it; 54% felt TV 
would give children a better edu- 
cation, while 15% said a poorer 
education would result; 49% pre- 
ferred their children to take TV 
lessons, while 30% preferred they 
take lessons without TV. 


® Industry leaders reporting after 


personally visiting TV classes were 
96% in favor of children taking 
part in the experiment, while 4% 
voted unfavorably; 89% said TV 
would give children a better edu- 
cation, while 4% said a poorer 
education; 75% preferred their 
own children to take lessons by TV, 
but 21% preferred that they take 
lessons without TV. 
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3. How do agate Ie t 
feel about taking part in t ¥. 
project? Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to every teacher in 
schools using TV. bs Sages 
in their answers, and no ic 


cation was required. Response was ae 


received from 90%. 
® 83% regarded teamed with TV : 
asa “stimulating adventure in edu- 
cation,” while 5% said it was “an 
unpleasant experience.” : 
® 83% preferred to teach their 


present classes with the aid of TV, 
17% without. 


® 89% believed that TV could im- 
prove quality of instruction in the 
schools, while 10% said it could 

not.. | 


© 81% believed the total time de- 


voted to televised instruction per 


day was “just right,” while 9% 
said it was too much, and 8% said 
not enough. 

The progress report ends with 
a series of observations and the 
admonition that they should not be 
regarded as trends or inferences 
that similar findings will occur 


during = ee So 


project. 
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By H. apse year ton Research Center, 

Michigan State Unive ; ; 

16 pages. (Ti sy to forcing ma 
graph.) 


ires were mailed in 
the spring of 1959 to key person- 
nel at the 45 ETV stations in the 
country, and also to leaders in the 
community where those stations 
are located: superintendents of 
schools, university and college of- 
ficials, library heads, newspaper 
editors, officials of councils of 
churches, Chambers of Commerce, 
and labor councils. Of 74 ques- 
tionnaires sent to the stations, 59 
or 80% were returned; of 499 sent 
to the community leaders, 306 or 
61% were returned. 


RESULTS 

1. Instructional course 
ing versus programing for the pub- 
lic at large. Both groups agreed that 
instructional use is predominant at 





levels (86% of station personnel, 
68% of community leaders). How- 
ever, 21% of the community lead- 
ers would like to see concentration 
on the better educated, while only 
9% of station personnel expressed 
this hope. 

3. Types of programs: (a) Pro- 
grams not on commercial TV, (b) 
Programs on commercial TV, but 
better, (c) Combination, (d) 
Neither. Both groups feel that 
ETV is presently pursuing a policy 
of programing of subjects mot on 
commercial TV, but both groups 
would like to see more concen- 
tration on doing some of the types 
of programs on commercial TV. 

4. Most frequent criticism of 
local ETV station. The two groups 
were in general agreement, with 
dull programs, too-specialized sub- 
ject matter, and poor technical 
production leading as the main 
criticisms. 

5. Suitability of program types 
for ETV. There was fairly general 
agreement here, with over 90% of 
both groups considering the fol- 
lowing suitable for ETV: talks on 
foreign affairs, symphony con- 
certs, discussions of civic affairs, 
interviews with prominent people, 
art appreciation, plays and poetry, 
and college courses. There were dif- 
ferences im news commentary, 
which 97% of the station personnel 
considered suitable, while only 
82% of the community leaders 
thought so; health and child care, 
which received the nod from 98% 
of station personnel and only 87% 
of community leaders; documen- 
tary shows, which were 100% ac- 
ceptable to station personnel and 
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only 88% to community Te 


high school courses, icnsidered an : 
ceptable by 97% of station persom- — ; 


nel and 85% of community lead- 
ers: and book discussions for 


children, liked by 95% of station - 


personnel, and only 56% of com- 
munity leaders. Considered  suit- 
able by less than 20% of both 
groups were professional sports, 
mystery and adventure, and old 
movies, 

6. General versus special view- 
ers. While 82% of the station per- 
general audience away from com- 
mercial TV with some kinds of 


7. Barriers to ETV progress. 
Inadequate budgets were seen by 
both groups as the biggest barrier, 
now. Station personnel considered 
it the biggest one in the future 
too, but community leaders felt 
that community apathy would be 
more difficult to overcome in the 
future. They also considered com- 
munity apathy a bigger barrier 
(38%) now than did the station 
personnel (only 9%). 


Among the author’s concluding 
discussion is one statement which 


should be of special interest to 
ETV station personnel. The au- 
thor notes that the three criticisms 
named in point 4 above accounted 
for 74% of the station personnel 
comments and 75% of the commu- 
nity leader comments, and then he 
says, “All three of the criticisms 
are related and all lead to the gen- 
eral conclusion that present ETV 
Pregame s. NNNNS re 
downright boring.” 
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82. Reaction of High School Students to 
Television Teachers 


By Charles O. Neidt and Joseph L. French, Uniwer- — 
sity of Nebraska, 1958. 191 pages. (Financed in 
port by a grant-in-aid from the Educational Television 
end Radio Center.) 


The purpose of this study was 
to evaluate the reaction of high 
school students to teachers when 
classes are conducted by TV and 
when they are conducted under the 
regular classroom procedures. The 
experiment involved two groups of 
students enrolled in plane geome- 
try and two groups in senior Eng- 
lish. Each group received § in- 
struction via TV one semester and 
conventional classroom instruction 
another semester. 

There were 39 English students 
and 37 geometry students involved 
—from schools in Crete, Waverly, 
and Valparaiso, Nebraska. Both 
the English teacher and the geome- 
try teacher were selected because 
of their effectiveness in regular 
classroom teaching. Both had more 





well whether instruction was via 
regular classroom procedures or 
by TV-correspondence, 


RANKING OF COURSES 


Students were asked to rank 
their four academic courses in the 
order of preference. From this 
data, English taught by regular 
classroom procedures was ranked 
significantly higher than English 
taught via TV. The mean ranks 
‘or geometry, however, did not 
vary significantly. 


PURDUE RATING SCALE 
FOR INSTRUCTION 


At the end of each semester, all 
students completed this scale re- 
garding their experimental teacher. 
These results showed that students 
felt that the English teacher showed 
a more liberal attitude in the 
classroom than during TV instruc- 
tion. Presentation of the subject 
matter also was considered more 
effective in the classroom. Other- 
wise there was no significant dif- 
ference between the two types of 
instruction. 

The students rated the geometry 
teacher equally under both condi- 
tions. 

One sidelight mentioned in this 
part of the study is that both 
teachers were rated slightly, al- 
though not significantly, higher on 
TV with’ respect to personal ap- 
pearance. 


ATTITUDE SCALES 


scales. included attitude 
the .method of instruction, 


These 
toward 
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toward the course, and renetilis ¥ 
teacher. The English students felt — 
more favorably disposed toward all 
three under the classroom situa- 
tion, as against the TV. The 
geometry students held a signifi- 
cantly more favorable attitude to- 
ward methods during the class- 
room instruction, but there was no 
significant difference on the other 
two scales. 


SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALE 


This was administered to deter- 
mine the extent to which students 
perceived the characteristics of 
their teacher as being different 
under the two conditions of the ex- 
periment. Under this scale, the 
English students perceived their 
teacher as being more talkative, — 
interesting, relaxed, organized, and ~ 
humorous in the classroom than 
on TV. They felt she was more 


polished on TV, however. There — 


was no significant difference be- 
tween TV and classroom in the 
ratings by the geometry students. 


ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATION SCALE 


At the close of each semester, 
students rated the teacher with 
respect to how well they would — 


like to have the teacher partici- 


pate in various activities with 
them. When responses to. Bye 
activities were combined, = 
found that the English patie 4 

mean total score was significaritly — 
higher in the classroom than on 
TV. For. the geometry teacher, 
there once more was.no significant 
difference in favor of either _— 


tion. : pace at 





WOOD BEHAVIOR PREFERENCE RECORD 


This was administered to deter- 
mine the extent to which study 
under the two conditions might be 
associated with changes in student 
behavior other than subject matter 
knowledge. For the English stu- 
dents, there were significant 
changes in favor of classroom in- 
struction for the characteristics of 
cooperation, integrity, and respon- 
sibility. Significant changes for 
friendship, leadership, and critical 
thinking resulted during TV in- 
struction. 


For geometry students, results 
showed significant changes in fa- 
vor of the classroom for integrity 
and responsibility—and for TV, 
leadership and critical thinking. 


Because or some problems in 
administering tli's test, the re- 
port points out that these data 
should be considered only sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. 


INTERVIEW RESPONSES 


Student interviews were re- 
corded at the end of the year for 
all students, and at the end of the 
first semester for those who had 
TV instruction during the first 
semester. Complete -responses to 
the interview questions are pre- 
sented in the report. Results of 
analyses of the interviews are giv- 
en in two parts: 


@ End-of-year Responses 

When asked what they thought 
of TV instruction, 15 students i- 
dicated enthusiastic support for it, 
18 were mildly favorable, 4 were 


tte becomes oF Oe eee 
the teacher. ' 


Ot garnet an Saba Gall 
TV instruction, preference for TV 
versus classroom was almost one to 


52 students were aware of a change 


vorable pinch ye nb neg 
gressed, and 13 becoming less 
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® Repeated Interview Responses 


In general, responses of the 36 
students who were interviewed 
both at the end of the first semes- 
ter and again at the end of the year 
were similar in both interviews. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After pointing out several 
limitations of the present study, 
the authors arrive at these con- 
clusions : 


® The teacher’s previous experi- 
ence in TV teaching (or lack of it) 
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is one of the factors associated 
with reactions of high school stu- — 
dents toward TV teachers. 

® Students who were initially fa- 
vorable toward TV or toward class- 
room instruction tended to. retain 
their opinions or to strengthen 


them with increased experience. _ 

® The majority of students pre- 
fer the classroom condition to the 
TV condition when the same 
teacher is available. Apparently 
the most influential factor con- 
tributing to unfavorable attitudes 
toward TV is the lack of intercom- — 
munication between teachers and 
students. 











Series V: Content ; 
8. Mental iliness on Television: A Study of 
Censorshi . 


p 


By George Gerbner. From the Kencwid ot Ree 
casting, Fall, 1959, Vol. III, No. 4. pp: 293-303. 


Mr. Gerbner’s study is primarily 
interesting because of his discus- 
sion of the censorship function at 
the network level. At one network 
he studied a film clearance file 
which contained a ten-year record 
(over 6,000 cards) of every film 
program screened for telecasting 
over the network. Cards referring 
to mental illness themes or terms 
were analyzed by Mr. Gerbner. He 
found no films relating to mental 
iliness cleared prior to 1951, and 
only five between 1951 and 1953. 
Beginning in 1954 (when most 
clearances were “ 
films”) the mental illness boom rose 
during 1955 and 1956 (most clear- 
ances were “feature films”) until 
a crest was reached in 1957 and 
1958 (when a large percentage of 
the clearances were specifically 
“TV films,” and documentaries 
were only 1% of the total). 


The actual number of relevant 
films ir: 1958 was less than half — 
what it had been the year before 4 
(73 as against’ 170), however. 
Total number of relevant films . 


48% feature fis, and 46% Tv 
dramas, £ 
Mr. Gerbner says that (fend 





films were, in order of frequency: 
crazy, idiot, moron, nuts, screwy, 
imbecile, psychiatry, feebleminded, 
lunatic, looney, and half-wit. 


When references to mental ill- 
ness in films with other themes 
are combined with those films with 
mental illness themes, over the en- 
tire period studied more than half 
of all relevant films (58%) suf- 
fered some deletions, and 3 per 
cent were rejected entirely. Docu- 
mentaries accounted for two cuts 
and two rejections during the per- 
iod. The two rejections were both 
non-commercial educational pr o- 
grams circulated by the National 
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network censor said, “. « 
see that the cause of the N 


approve of on the subject of 
tal health? . . . Something 
which the audio was very 
very forceful, even brutal, but 
which the video was either 
stract or representational.” 
One then wonders why use 
video at all? Why not use radio 
the first place? 








Series Vl: Adesisistrelive and Reactions re ne 
to Educational Television and a 


ie aiake | 


ea are A § 


15. Teacher Reactions to 1958-1969 ET 
KQED ‘Instructional Television Project 
Prepared for the Educational Television Research — 


Association by the research department of the Cali- Ue 
fornia Teachers Association, November j 34 poges. 


This study involves answers to 
questionnaires by teachers regular- 
ly using instructional series pro- 
vided by Station KQED. There 
were 1,210 teachers responding, 
constituting about one-fourth of 
the teachers eligible to use the TV 
series. Teachers who used the TV 
series had more teaching experi- 
ence and better professional train- 
ing than the average in the arec. 

The report states that there 
was widespread administrative 
apathy to the TV instruction, with 
lack of provision for adequate 
physical facilities, as well as lack 
of involvement of staffs in the de- 
cision to participate in the program. 
Therefore, concludes the report, 
those teachers who did participate 
represent a group unusually imter- 
ested in imstructional TV. 


if 


rele 





which was con- 
helpful by 


a news program 
sidered 
thirds. 

(Jver 


almost two- 
66% of the evaluations 
were made by teachers of Grades 
4-6, while 20% taught Grades 7-9. 
Less than 2 per cent were senior 
high school teachers. 

Almost all of the teachers 
thought that students benefited in 
some respects from use of the TV 
series. especially through increased 
motivation, introduction to new 
concepts, and introduction to new 
facts. More than 60% of the 
teachers considered that the su- 
perior student benefited most. 

More than 60% of the teachers 
said that the TV programs required 
extra planning on their part, but 
some 10% reported that they were 
saved a significunt amount of ef- 
fort in preparing specific lesson 
materials. 
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the presentation off Leaietinks vith 
which the teacher did not: fe : ; 
sufficiently’ familiar to do a good 
job. Another benefit reported by . 
20% was increased rapport be- 
tween students and teachers. Some 
22%, however, said they encoun- 
tered increased behavior problems 
during viewing. 


About 95% of the teachers indi- 
cated willingness to continue par- 
ticipation in instructional TV pro- 
grams, especially if improvements 
were made. 


Among the conclusions listed in 
the report was: “Bui adminis- 
trations, and district administra- 
tions below the top level, show dis- 
tinctly less enthusiasm for instruc- 
tional television than do the teach- 
ers making use of it.” 





up making as much or more money 
than many of our competitors. 


And this formula has worked in 
a variety of enterprises. 


The legal instrument we use is 
called a mutual or cooperative — 
sometimes referred to as a non- 
profit institution. This means that 
we operate for the benefit (or 
profit if you want to call it that) 
of the individual member, not the 
corporation itself. 


This kind of legal entity has two 
features not typical of the usual 
stock company. 


First, by the device of giving 
only one vote to each user—re- 
gardless of the stock owned—no 
individual or small group can take 
the control and operate it for his 
or their own benefit. 


Second, by provision in the char- 
ter, every member agrees that the 
savings or profits are dispersed to 
the users on the basis of use or 
business contributed not on the 
basis of stock owned. 


I hope that shortly we will see 
these principles adopted to some 
large-scale operations in this coun- 
try as well as in some sizeable for- 
eign or international exchange. | 
am convinced it would bring a new 
approach into our relationship one 
with another, both here and abroad. 


My connection with CARE has 
given me certain faiths in the 
good will of givers in this country 
and the appreciation of the re- 
cipients in others. But if I had my 
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way I would limit gifts by gov- 
ernments as well as individuals to 
those who suffer for physical dis- 
asters, the dispossessed, the old. 
the young, and the infirm. All 
others would have to give some- 
thing in return—either goods or 
services, or perhaps a piece of pa- 
per by which they promise to pay 
back, even tho I might have doubts 
as to their ability to pay. And I 
would change our whole foreign 
policy to conform to this approach, 


Finally, just for something to 
think about, I’d like to suggest that 
we create a new office in most, if 
not all, of our traditional institu- 
tions—governments, business, edu- 
cational, social, religious. 


This office would be a new vice- 
president or vice something or 


other: Let’s call him the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the revolution, 
until we can find a better nomen- 
clature. 


His job would be—and I have 
not guaranteed that he would win 
a popularity contest amongst his 
associates — to raise ned with 
everything and everybody in the 
institution, to criticize and chal- 
lenge everything that is being done: 
objectives, methods, techniques, 
forms, customs, and results. 


Perhaps if he could last long 
enough, he might so challenge the 
status quo that so hampers the 
world and the human beings in 
it, that we could bring about the 
kind of world of peace and plenty 
that seemingly somehow should be 
established on this earth. 











The Camera 
with the Picture 
On the Front 





By Rudy Bretz 


Head, educational television, 
University Extension, Umiver- 
sity of California at Los An- 
geles. 





Should the TV performer watch 
the monitor during his perform- 
ance? Most producers will tell him 
no. He is seen looking off to the 
side—an action which might easily 
distract the viewer into wishing he 
could see what the fellow is look- 
ing at, to the detriment of the 
point he may be making. Why does 
the performer want to look at the 
monitor anyway’ Can any good 
be served? 

Starting with the theory that 
better all-around production results 
when everyone knows what is go- 
ing on—and applying it to the 
principle that the kingpin, key, ful- 
crum, keystone, and everything else 
of prime importance in the pro- 
duction team is the performer, logic 
requires the conclusion that the per- 
former more than anyone else, 
needs to know what’s going on. 

The most important thing that’s 
“going on,” everyone will agree, 
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is that a camera is making pictures. 


Accordingly, we equipped our 
TKI15 camera with a view finder 
fore as well as aft. Without taking 
his eyes off the lens, the teacher 
can see what the camera is show- 
ing, hold an object closer, against 
a better background, tilt a glossy 
print until the glare disappears, or 
cue the camera to a different area 
of the demonstration table or black- 
board. He can check his chalk- 
board legibility; he can be aware 
of his own too utter solemnity or 
too distracting actions. Since lens 
and monitor are very close to- 
gether, his glance up from a demon- 
stration to see what the camera is 
showing can be easily disguised as 
a personal contact with each viewer. 


After having this extra produc- 
tion aid in constant use for almost 
a year we find it difficult to imag- 
ine going back to the old method 
where the performer had to work 
“blind,” at least during the pro- 
gram itself—trusting to his ability 
to remember some hasty directions 
based on a too-short rehearsal, plus 
some usually puzzling signals from 
the floor manager. 





Most important of all, it has 
enabled us to combine the func- 
tions of performer and director on 
one-camera productions—a natural 
combination which has a sound 
educational as well as a sound 
economic justification. 


Lest some readers may conclude 
from this simple approach that the 
writer has taken leave of his long- 
professed respect for the produc- 
tion values, let the unity of these 
viewpoints be made clear. Poorly 
produced ETV is poor E as well as 
poor TV. With this we will all 
agree. Give the performer a chance 
to see what he is doing and you 
improve his production from the 
start, plus insuring immediate ad- 
justment to any unexpected condi- 
tions which may occur during per- 
formance. 


Performers in the ad-lib variety 
of entertainment television might 
well envy this aid, were it not that 
the camera coverage of their ac- 
tivities is much less critical. It is 
primarily in education, where the 
informational content of the pic- 
ture is of primary importance, that 
the proper shot, on the right ob- 
ject at the right time, close enough 
so the object is visible, wide enough 
so it is comprehensible, is of the 
greatest importance. We need to 
use every electronic tool to help 
make clear, effective, and flexible 
production quickly obtainable with 
a minimum staff and budget. 


For those who would like to 
check our experiment, there fol- 
lows below a short technical de- 
scription of what equipment was 
used and how it was adapted to 
the purpose. 

An eight-inch Conrac monitor 
was chosen for the job. Portable 
receivers are available in the size 
at much lower cost, but we felt 
the greater intensity of the pic- 
ture would result in less squinting 
into the studio lights to see the 
picture. First a steel plate was 
made wide enough to hold the 
TK15 camera and the monitor. 
This was tapped for the camera 
mounting screw at a point below 
the combined center of gravity of 
camera and monitor. (This came 
out to be considerably closer to 
the camera.) In assembling the 
system the plate is first attached 
to the underside of the camera 
(bolted up into the hole designed to 
receive the mounting head screw), 
then plate and camera are attached 
to the tripod head, and the monitor 
is placed on the plate beside the 
camera. The monitor was fastened 
by tightening two metal straps 
which were run underneath the 
plate and screwed to the monitor 
fore and aft. Don’t try placing the 
monitor under the camera unless 
you have a considerably smaller 
camera than the TK15. It becomes 
dangerously top-heavy even with 
a cradle head. Adaptation to smaller 
and lighter TV cameras should 
prove easier and more practical. 
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On Blowing One's Own Horn 


A practical exercise in promotion 


Though blessed by the New 
Mexico climate and nurtured with 


lacking—a sizeable and responsive 
audience. 





By Thomas Petry 


Program manager, KNME- 
TV. Formerly with WTTW, 
Chicago, and the Uniwwersity 
of Chicago Television Office. 
He also was a free-lance 
theatrical producer - director 
for British Centre, Amerika 
Haus, and the U. S. Armed 
Forces Special Services in 
Berlin. He recewed an NAEB 
fellowship to the New York 
University 1958 simmer mo- 
tion picture workshop. 





more than its fair share of sun- 
shine, KNME-TV refused to pros- 
per. After nearly a year of pro- 
graming, the Albuquerque ETV 
station had a great deal to offer 
and seemed to answer a real need 
both as an instructional and cul- 
tural medium. Only one thing was 
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About KNME-TV 


Channel 5, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. On the air since May 
1, 1958. Owned and operated 
by the Albuquerque Public 
Schools and the University of 
New Mexico. Programing 
25 hours per week, Monday 
through Friday—55% live, 
45% film; 45% instructional, 
55% cultural and informa- 
tional. Dr. F. Claude Hempen, 
station manager; Thomas 
Petry, program manager; Dr. 
E. Wayne Bundy, production 
manager; and Curtis Horton, 
chief engineer. 





Owned and operated by the Al- 
buquerque Public Schools and the 
University of New Mexico, the 
station was not plagued by the 
usual financial worries that cause 
many a budding community ETV 
station to try every means to 





arouse public response (and con- 
tributions). Therein lies the moral. 
KNME was providing so much— 
for free—that it seemed inevitable 
that the audience would come run- 
ning, with congratulations flying 
in all directions. All we had to do 
was wait. We waited and very little 
happened. The many cultural and 
scientific programing resources 
available to the station did not 
break down the doors in their mad 
rush to appear on television. 
Neither did the audience material- 
ize overnight. Even the faculty at 
the university and the public schools 
remained to be convinced. KNME 
had learned a sad lesson: It takes 
time and effort to give something 
away. Ideas, information, culture 
—all had to be sold. 

Part of the problem could be 


traced to inferior technical quality 
resulting in poor reception, but 
the problem was not altogether 
technical; a great part of the ini- 
tial failure was due to lack of ef- 
fective and persistent promotion. 


The potential audience had not 
been reached. its interest had not 
been aroused. 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


In the summer of 1959, KNME 
launched a promotional campaign 
which in six months resulted in an 
appreciable increase of viewer 
response and community involve- 
ment. This mammoth undertaking 
was accomplished through equal 
doses of organization, attention to 
detail, persistence, and enthusiasm. 
Since the station had no full-time 
employee to devote to this type of 
activity it had to rely on others 
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to do a major portion of the job; 
since the budget for promotion and 
publicity was practically nonexist- 
ent, it had to depend on resource- 
fulness and community support. 

First, Channel 5 had to increase 
its power and initiate both techni- 
cal and production improvements. 
Programing was diversified and 
fitted to the respective needs of the 
university, the public schools, and 
the community. The initial pro- 
motion depended on the efforts of 
the KNME staff and they had to 
have a product that could be “sold” 
effectively and honestly. There 
was no time to be lost on embar- 
rassed excuses for an _ inferior, 
though “educational,” television 
experience. 

Next, a broad plan was devised 
involving all the media and utiliz- 
ing every method of publicity 
which could reach KNME’s po- 
tential audience. Since Channel 5 
could be received by approximately 
65 per cent of the New Mexico 
population (one million) in wide- 
ly scattered areas, the task was not 
an easy one. Committed to diversi- 
fied programing appealing to many 
minority interests, KNME could 
not afford to overlook the sparse- 
ly settled rural communities. 

The station’s varied promotional 
activities emphasized the fact that 
KNME had “arrived”; that it was 
another TV station in the area, 
providing specific services not 
available elsewhere ; and that it ex- 
pected to be judged on the merits 
of its programing and _ technical 
excellence. KNME was not a bas- 
tard form of television, it was not 
second best, nor could it afford to 
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hide behind the excuses implicit 
in the clichés of “educational,” 
“limited budget,” “experimental.” 
The station felt that it had to take 
a stand, and it chose to rise or fall 
on the merits of its performance 
as expressed through its promotion. 
It hammered home the fact that 
changes had been made, reception 
improved, and programing in- 
creased. 

Comments from viewers were 
encouraged, and further improve- 
ments resulted from the forthcom- 
ing suggestions. Interest in the 
station grew in direct ratio to the 
involvement that each new viewer 
felt. The public was made to feel 
responsible for the end product. 
KNME created an image which in 
a very real sense reflected the com- 
munity to itself. This feeling of 
vested interest in KNME was a 
key factor in creating a receptive 
atmosphere for further coopera- 
tion. 

Another important aspect of the 
campaign was its appeal to differ- 
ent age levels and various interest 
groups—separately, as individuals, 
rather than as anonymous mem- 
bers of a mass audience. 

Further emphasis was placed on 
specific program services and on 
tangible results rather than on over- 
all abstractions or promising 
theories. The programs presented 
had to merit the support of the 
community. But first the commu- 
nity had to be encouraged to watch 
the programs. 

“Public relations” proved to be 
the prime (if obvious) answer to 
building initial support and con- 
vincing key citizens and agencies 
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to do much of the groundwork for 
the station. 

The approach at first had been 
“Let them come to us” (on the 
premise that ETV would prove 
irresistible). KNME now ventured 
forth to beat the bushes, telling 
its story as it went. 


GROUNDWORK LAID 


Staff members systematically 
contacted service organizations, 
cultural and civic clubs, govern- 
mental agencies, the newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV stations, 
as well as influential citizens in 
order to win the necessary support. 
The missionary work had begun. 
The policies and objectives of 
KNME were clearly stated and an 
appeal was made to the special in- 
terest of the individual or of the 
organization. These were the days 
when “in service to the commu- 
nity,” “to further man’s right to 
knowledge” and “ETV, a dynamic 
tool for American education,” 
served as slogans to catch the at- 
tention which then was focused on 
a serious consideration of the fu- 


ture of KNME. 


Shouting from the rooftops 
seemed essential at the time but 
not at the expense of more subtle 
forms of persuasion. Every fan 
letter was politely acknowledged ; 
every viewer encouraged to tell his 
friends about the “new” Channel 
5. Groups of school children and 
their teachers, service organiza- 
tions and clubs, school administra- 
tors and faculty, were invited to 
the station and shown the facilities. 
They were given literature and food 





for thought; then they were re- 
quested to promote Channel 5 on 
their own after they had been 
made to feel that their interest was 
worthwhile. 

Staff members made it a habit 
to ask shopkeepers. gas station at- 
tendants, and acquaintances: “Do 
you watch Channel 5?” “Which 
programs do you enjoy?” “What 
would you recommend?” Over the 
months the once too familiar, 
“Channel 5? What’s that?” had 
practically disappeared. 

Spontaneous “talks” and tours 
of the station were supplemented 
by speeches to groups of educators 
and interested civic and govern- 
mental agencies. Teachers and uni- 
versity students in broadcast-re- 
lated fields were invited to receive 
an orientation in the utilization and 
objectives of ETV. 


Every available copy of the NET 
News, NAEB pamphlets, “Educa- 
tional TV Today,” and similar pub- 
lications were distributed to those 


desiring further information. In 
the near future, a comprehensive 
brochure on KNME and ETV in 
New Mexico will be published by 
the Junior League of Albuquerque 
in an effort to make such initial 
contacts easier. 

While this type of day-by-day 
activity may seem trivial—and it 
is indeed time-consuming—it has 
provided the firm groundwork for 
further specific promotion and its 
value in establishing good will and 
enthusiasm should not be over- 
looked. 

Of all the media, the newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals within 
the state have proven to be the 
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most helpful in publicizing station 
programs and activities. Since the 
Albuquerque newspapers do not 
publish TV or radio schedules, ex- 
cept in the form of paid advertis- 
ing, KNME was fortunate to re- 
ceive free space for its daily logs. 
In addition, the station averaged 
five articles per week plus photo- 
graphs in the daily papers. State- 
wide magazines such as TV Guide, 
the Santa Fe Scene, New Mexico 
Magazine, and New Mezico Re- 
view, also proved most cooperative 
in carrying Channel 5 schedules, 
program information, and feature 
stories. 

But how was this cooperation 
achieved? Again, it was a matter 
of initial contact (either directly 
or through the assistance of the 
university and public school news 
bureaus) and of determining pre- 
cisely what each of the publications 
wanted. In addition, an accent on 
local tie-ins and personalities helped 
to assure acceptance of station 
publicity, especially in utilizing the 
nationally distributed publicity in- 
formation provided by NET. By 
means of a questionnaire sent to 
all New Mexico publications, the 
station was able to determine (1) 
whether the newspaper or maga- 
zine would carry Channel 5 logs 
and releases, (2) the ideal length 
for releases and special stories, (3) 
size and type photographs desired, 
(4) publication deadlines, and (5) 
to whom such materials should be 
addressed. Once this information 
was compiled and put into use, the 
rate of acceptance with minimum 
editing was doubled. A concerted 
effort to provide good usable copy 
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and photographs in the form that 
best suited the particular publica- 
tions had been worth the effort. 

The amount of publicity given to 
the station, to ETV, and Channel 
5 programing had immediate re- 
sults and certainly helped create a 
solid state-wide audience for 
KNME. Recently, when one of 
the major papers forgot to publish 
the daily Channel 5 log, it was 
promptly flooded with telephoned 
complaints. The city editor is now 
convinced that his paper is really 
providing a service by publishing 
the logs. 

For obvious reasons, the “com- 
peting media” have not been used 
extensively to publicize Channel 5. 
However, on important occasions, 
all of the local TV and radio sta- 
tions have cooperated by using spot 
announcements promoting KNME 
programs of special interest to the 
community. For such occasions, 
KNME always provides standard 
copy and the TV slides used. 
KHFM—with whom KNME co- 
operates to produce a weekly stereo 
series—regularly promotes Chan- 
nel 5 programing on the air and 
in its monthly program guide. 
KNME returns the favor by publi- 
cizing public service and cultural 
sustaining programs for the com- 
mercial stations. 


MASCOT DEVELOPED 


KNME has also used the “dis- 
play” in various ways, with notable 
results. When the 1959 New Mex- 
ico State Fair contributed a free 
booth to Channel 5, the station art 
department designed an attractive 
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display of photographs, station art- 
work, explanatory copy, and “take- 
one” stands for free literature and 
questionnaires. Station personnel 
and volunteer workers from serv- 
ice organizations acted as hosts 
and answered any questions that 
came up. Incidental to the exhibit, 
a mascot for Channel 5 children’s 
programs was created and baptized 
“Eddie Kation.” This gremlin-like 
creature was produced in an in- 
expensive cut-out version including 
a convenient schedule listing the 
various children’s programs. Eddie 
quickly caught on and was soon 
ubiquitously displayed in every 
corner of the fairgrounds and also 
in the hands of thousands of chil- 
dren. Later, many more Eddies 
were distributed through the pub- 
lic schools and to youngsters visit- 
ing the station. This proved to be 
the beginning of a concentrated ap- 
peal to younger viewers which re- 
sulted in a greater audience for 
the children’s programs and inci- 
dentally, caused many parents to 
watch Channel 5 for the first time. 

During National Education Week 
the station was offered free space 
in a downtown store window to tell 
the role of ETV in education. This 
particular display was designed to 
be collapsible and portable, with 
interchangeable panels. As a result, 
it can be re-used many times with 
only minor modifications. The 
virtue of re-use has been an im- 
portant economic factor in creat- 
ing the display materials. 

Tie-in displays — especially for 
book and record stores—have also 
proven successful. One such dis- 
play featured Eastern Wisdom, 
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Eddie Kation cutouts were distributed to children during the 
New Mexico State Fair and are given to school children who 
visit the station. 





Japanese Brush Painting, and the 
UNM Humanities series; the sta- 
tion supplied the artwork and 
posters, and the stores supplied 
related books and window space. 
Each one of these program series 
proved to be particularly popular 
and received an outstanding amount 
of favorable comment. 

3y contacting the national 
agency for local bus advertising, 
KNME received donated space 
each month for a series of bus 


cards. Each of these posters high- 
lights a different facet of Chan- 
nel 5’s programing — music, for- 
eign and national affairs, tele- 
courses—and in addition solicits 
write-ins or telephone calls from 
viewers desiring further informa- 
tion. 

While KNME has never invest- 
ed in advertising space, it has en- 
couraged local business organiza- 
tions and civic groups to sponsor 
such advertising or to include pro- 


This scroll was used in window displays with art and philosophy 


books. 





A. P. Fitz-Gerald, president of the Albuquerque Bus Company, and Eve Petry, KNME-TV 
art director, install the first in a series of monthly buscards. Space was donated by 
the bus company. 


motional announcements in their 
own advertisements or house or- 
gans. Indeed, one of the features 
of Channel 5’s campaign has been 
to interest organized groups in one 
of the station’s live or film pro- 
gram series and to persuade them 
to promote it through their own 
releases, advertisements, and other 
publicity. In addition, these groups 
are encouraged to subsidize the 
costs of publishing an inexpensive 
throwaway, “please post” schedule, 
or other mailers which publicize a 
new series and subject-related pro- 
graming. These mailers are pro- 
duced by the station and then dis- 
tributed via the mailing lists of the 
organization, together with those of 
the station. The local telephone 
company mailing services and those 
of the banks have also been used 
on occasion. A helpful rule of 
thumb which usually assures the 
cooperation of a given organiza- 
tion is to approach the top man 
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directly and convince him; how- 
ever, in the case of business firms 
courtesy clearance should be ob- 
tained from their ad agencies, 
when financial outlays for promo- 
tion or advertising are involved. 


PROMOTION PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED 


Whatever media, display, mail- 
er, or other type of promotion is 
used by KNME to inform its au- 
dience and improve rapport with 
the community, certain basic prin- 
ciples have been established. 
® Limit the approach and be as 
specific as possible. 
® Aim the promotion at a given 
audience. 
® Establish personal contact with 
the media or organization to be 
utilized. 
® Prepare materials to their spec- 
ifications. 
® Deliver materials well 
established deadlines. 


before 
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® Always follow up the release or 
distribution of materials. 


® Express the gratitude of the 
station for cooperation received. 


In preparing and organizing a 
long-term promotional campaign, 
the station has found it useful to 
carefully ,create a “station image” 
based on its objectives and per- 
formance. We believe that the ini- 
tial lack of support and indiffer- 
ence to ETV in this area was 
chiefly due to a lack of informa- 
tion. Both in the area of instruc- 
tional TV and of general program- 
ing a great deal had to be pains- 
takingly and repeatedly explained. 


The image which KNME desired 
to create was primarily that of a 
community station: “This is your 
station.” Apparently this approach 
has worked. It has succeeded in 
making Channel 5 far more per- 
sonal to its audience. Most impor- 
tant, it has been able to involve its 
viewers in the “mission” and imbue 
in them the enthusiasm to prosely- 
tize in turn. Without the aid of 
these many devoted and loyal 
viewers the day-by-day job of per- 
sistent promotion would prove im- 
possible. 

The value of good public rela- 
tions and continuing publicity and 
promotion must not be underesti- 
mated for any ETV station which 


This collapsible and portable display unit with interchangeable panels was used for 
several window and floor displays. 





ultimately depends on active viewer 
response. Perhaps this type of ac- 
tivity seems obvious, but for 
KN.ME it was a lesson to be learned 
the hard way. The significant 
reaction to our promotional ef- 
forts during the past six months 
has not only helped to increase 
our audience, it has also reaffirmed 
the enthusiasm of station personnel 
and that of the station’s sponsors. 
A few typical quotes selected 
from recent fan letters will serve 
to illustrate how the staff has been 
repaid for its arduous efforts: 


“Last October I purchased a 
TV solely because of your pro- 
grams and I have followed them 
ever since. I would like to con- 
gratulate you on your variety and 
wide range of interest.” 

August D. Stoll 
Placitas 


“T cannot tell you how much my 


husband, myself, and our three 
children are enjoying the fine edu- 
cational programs you are present- 
ing this fall on Channel 5. In fact, 
we scarcely watch anything else!” 
Mrs. Robert Snow 

Santa Fe 


“I discovered Channel 5 this 
week (through TV Guide). What 
delightful programs! I am grate- 
ful .... You probably don’t have 
so much money to spend as the 
other 3 Albuquerque stations, but 
judging from what I have seen of 
yours this week, I'll be looking at 
5 no matter what is showing on 
the other 3 channels.” 

Gizella von Waltherr 
Santa Fe 


*” * x 


“My husband says he would 
throw the set out, except for thz 
enjoyment of Channel 5. Thanks 
for your programing.” 

A. K. Armstrong 
Socorro 


* * * 


Perhaps many new ETV stations 
have similar letters in their files, 
but for us it was a relatively new 
experience. We first had to learn 
that good programing and adequate 
reception did not in themselves 
guarantee an audience. It was not 
enough to think, “They don’t know 
what they are missing”—we had to 
tell them exactly what they were 
missing. If we do have a better 
product, as we firmly believe, we 
have all the more reason and re- 
sponsibility to advertise. 
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New Techniques for ETV 


Visuals aid 


fifth-grade science course 


When man began to observe and 
record ideas he immediately wanted 
to “tell” others about them. His 
crude attempts to tell others his 





By Carl H. Ruble 


ETV coordinator for Minne- 
sota Private College H our, 
which presents programs over 
KTCA-TV, Minneapolis - St. 
Paul. Formerly producer-di- 
rector at KTCA, he has also 
taught radio-TV courses at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, 
and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





ideas by grunts and markings in 
the sand have been refined down 
through time until we now have 
vast, complex systems of communi- 
cation at our disposal. When 
science made visual and aural com- 
munication possible through TV we 
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immediately saw it as a great aid 
in education. Television seemed a 
unique and perfect medium with 
which to teach. For some years 
now the attempt has been going on 
to perfect the use of this medium 
—and great progress has been 
made, but it would seem that much 
more could be made. 


One solution to the problem of 
how to use TV more effectively, I 
believe. would be to develop new 
techniques for teaching via tele- 
vision which specifically fit this 
complex means of communication. 
Some of these may be drawn from 
audio-visual practices, film theory, 
good teaching practices, commer- 
cial television, and commercials 
themselves. But a new combination 
of known techniques or complete- 
ly new techniques developed from 
experimentation and research are 
going to be needed. 


Two years ago, a man named 
Bill Schrankler began teaching fifth 
grade science on KTCA-TV for 
the St. Paul public schools. At the 
beginning of 1958 I was assigned 
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as his director, and since we both 
felt the need to present his ma- 
terial more clearly, we began to 
experiment. I had been studying 
the availability of specific tech- 
niques for presenting material 
more effectively on TV and had 
found little or none available. With 
certain theories in mind as to how 
to eliminate distractions and to 
bring information into sharp fo- 
cus, we began to plan our pro- 
grams. Over a period of the first 
two months of the series, we de- 
veloped, by trial and error, certain 
techniques which we felt worked 
very effectively in science with this 
particular teacher. 


Schrankler had been using a 
flannel board on which a list of 
characteristics for mammals was 
covered with strips of brown paper. 
He had been pulling these strips 
off one at a time, thus exposing 


Carl 


Ruble 


shows 


them in order. However, we felt 
that only one characteristic should 
be on the screen at a given time; 
if Characteristic Number 1 were 
to be pointed out, then only it 
should be seen. If Characteristic 
Number 2 were being discussed, 
then, in order to eliminate the dis- 
traction of the other characteristics, 
only Number 2 should be on the 
screen. We had a card made. 
printed with six rows of charac- 
teristics and with six strips on it 
which could be covered and un- 
covered by the floor director. They 
could be uncovered one at a time 
and superimposed over the picture 
of the animal to reinforce the idea 
that “one of the characteristics of 
snakes is that they lay eggs.” Su- 
perimposition also became a valu- 
able tool in stressing or learning 
vocabulary, to indicate the struc- 
ture of the lesson plan for organi- 
zation, and for reviewing. 


the apparatus which was used with a picture or live shot of an 


animal — to feature the animal’s characteristics. 
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Superimposition could also be 
combined with other techniques. 
lor example, if Schrankler wanted 
to indicate a difficult concept, 
such as the flow of electricity 
through a wire, we could have two 
opaque cards with small arrows 
drawn on them. The arrows moved 
from left to right on the screen, 
superimposed over the wire, cre- 
ating a simple animation effect. 
The children could see that when 
the current was turned on, the elec- 
tricity “flowed” through the wire, 
and when the switch was turned 
off, the director, by taking the 
supers out, showed that the elec- 
tricity was not flowing through the 
wire. The use of animated opaques 
was developed to a pretty full ex- 
tent. Many times the concept we 
were trying to develop in a live 
demonstration was not as clear as 
we would have liked it to be, so 
we added to the impression by su- 
perimposing dotted lines or divi- 
sions or something. 


A good audio-visual technique 
was adapted in the program in 
which we were discussing snakes. 


Two of the characteristics we 
wanted to emphasize were “snakes 
shed their skins” and “snakes lay 
eggs.” When Schrankler mentioned 
the first of these, we cut to a close- 
up of a live snake in the studio, 
underneath which was superim- 
posed, “Snakes shed their skins.” 
We cut from that to a film clip of 
fifteen or twenty seconds showing 
a snake actually shedding its skin. 
At the end of the clip, we cut back 
to a live shot of the snake and 
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superimposed the next characteris- 
tic. “Snakes lay eggs,” and cut 
again to a short film clip. This use 
of short film clips enables the 
teacher to use film with great flex- 
ibility to indicate a specific point 
of view and then to teach around 
the point made by the film. 


Utilizing the camera’s capacity 
to select can become a problem 
when the teacher must handle a 
great deal of material, such as flan- 
nel boards, cards, and a table of 
equipment in front of him. The 
camera shots become cluttered and 
it is difficult to select the particu- 
lar object the teacher wants shown. 
We decided on a limbo setup com- 
pletely out of Schrankler’s reach, 
and we had Ted Johnson, the au- 
dio-visual director for the St. Paul 
public schools, stand behind it and 
handle all the demonstrations. In 
this way, the cameraman could 
check his shots on the “limbo 
table” before the program — and 
Johnson, by standing above the 
materials, could keep his hands 
from masking any of the informa- 
tion we wanted the children to get. 
We worked out the timing between 
Schrankler and Johnson so well 
that many teachers in the area 
commented that it couldn’t be dis- 
cerned whether the hands doing 
the experiment were Johnson’s or 
Schrankler’s. This “limbo” setup 
accomplished two things: It elimi- 
nated distractions, enabling the 
camera to really be selective; and 
it freed the teacher from having 
to handle an experiment, and al- 
lowed him the time and attention 





This shows the “limbo table” setup. While Instructor Bill Schrankler (left) “performs” 
an experiment for the regular camera, Ted Johnson (right) actually demonstrates it 
for a close-up camera. 


to discuss that experiment com- 


pletely as it progressed. 


In attempting to explain to 
the children what heat is—a con- 
cept which is often difficult for 
them to grasp—we constructed a 
large “thermometer” which had a 
movable strip in it indicating dif- 
ferent temperatures. Two opaques 


with dots on them could be supered 
over the bottom of the thermometer. 
When Schrankler said, “When the 
molecules of mercury in the ther- 
mometer are moving slowly there is 
very little heat, but as they move 
faster, the heat rises,” the director 
superimposed the molecules over 
the mercury in the bottom of the 
thermometer, and made them move 


Bill Schrankler teaches the concept of how wells and ground water are related. While 
the technique is the familiar one of speaker and rear screen in the same shot, meaning 
was added by a demonstration with water, gravel, and an aquarium. 


hf 





faster by moving his fingers back 
and forth on the switcher in the 
control room. As the speed and 
movement increased, the floor di- 
rector pulled the strip higher on 
the thermometer and the children 
understood that as mercury mole- 
cules move faster, more heat is 
created. 


Another concept which developed 
is that.of a team of persons work- 
ing together to present material 
more effectively. Television is a 
complex medium, and just as a 
newspaper could not hope to run 
effectively without the close co- 
operation of reporter, advertiser, 
artist, editor, and photographer, so 
is teaching by television less effec- 
tive if it does not take full ad- 
vantage of the director-teacher 
relationship. The effectiveness of 
any visual sequence in the pro- 
grams we did was possible only be- 
cause we planned very carefully 
every shot and the juxtaposition of 
all shots in a sequence for maxi- 
mum clarity. Many times, Bill 
Schrankler had to follow the di- 
rector just as Ted Johnson did so 
that everything “meshed” and, we 
hope, had much more meaning to 
the students viewing. 


These are just a few of the 
techniques which later became a 
part of the grant given to us by the 
National Defense Education Act 
to investigate the relative effective- 
ness of certain TV techniques. The 
results of the project carried out 
under that grant are yet to be seen; 
testing has begun this winter with 
the kinescopes being presented to 
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children of the St. Paul public 
schools. Complete results will not 
be available until next summer. All 
of these techniques were developed 
to aid clearer presentation of ideas, 
because many times the conven- 
tional methods — flannel board, 
blackboard, and -tedcher - oriented 
demonstration—provided too many 
distractions for the TV director to 
handle. 


But regardless of whether the 
use of these techniques proves to 
be more effective in terms of learn- 
ing, several things become very 
apparent. Experimentation such as 
has been described here is greatly 
needed in all areas of television 
teaching, and the results of these 
experiments — the new techniques 
which belong solely to television— 
must be made available to others in 
the field. Bill Schrankler and I 
had nothing to go on when we be- 
gan; there was little material 
available. There may have been 
techniques which would have helped 
us, but we were not aware of 
them, nor even of a place where 
we might obtain such information. 
Certainly the : of others 
in teaching on television should be 
helpful and some means should be 
found for the exchange of this 
type of inforapaion, 


Television is too “different and 
too complex ; it needs @.set of tech- 
niques which must be. a complete 
departure from old approaches in 
order to exploit this medium to the 
fullest. And it needs them fast, 
if ETV is to be of aj@vin the crisis 
we facé in -éducation. 
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Teaching Speech | 
on a Commercial TV Station 


Author outlines how course 
was prepared for the air 


On a Sunday in November at 
9:30 A.M., “How We Speak”— 
an ETV series of Xavier Univer- 
sity—-went on the air over station 





By John G. Maupin 


Assistant professor of speech, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 
Formerly a high school teach- 
er, he has workéd also in 
commercial radio broadcasting, 
in capacities varying from an- 
nouncer to program director. 
He has also worked for ad- 
vertising agencies—im copy- 
writing and radio-TV produc- 
tion. 





WLW-T, NBC affiliate in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. On the receiving end, 
potential viewers were expected to 
be churching, oversleeping, or 
shaving. On the sending end, at 
least one person had all the qualms 


of a premiere spectacular. 
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The half-hour series claimed to 
be a telecourse in basic speech 
science. Its purpose was to develop 
helpful understandings, attitudes, 
and skills in effective thought, 
voice, and bodily action. It was 
hoped that the viewer through 
home study and oral practice would 
become more speech conscious and 
take more interest and pride in his 
everyday speaking. As learning 
aids to these ends, a program out- 
line and speech pamphlet were of- 
fered, and selected readings for 
each program were recommended 
to viewers. 

To test reactions and results a 
follow-up questionnaire was com- 
pleted and analyzed. 

At the end of January—13 pro- 
grams, and some 150 preparation 
hours later—a mass of experiences, 
reactions, and statistics began to 
filter down into a set of facts, fig- 
ures, and opinions—reliable ones, 
we trust. Perhaps a Cheviot, Ohio, 
housewife pinpointed the purpose 
of it all, when she wrote, “Many 
people would be born leaders i 








XU ETV “How We Speak” 


Education 


Nuinber of persons who viewed programs 


Number of programs viewed 


Reasons for viewing programs: Speech Improvement 


General Interest 
Did you use Study Guide Outline 
Chapter readings made 


Most helpful feature of program -_- 


Least helpful feature 


presentation methods used __.__._______ 


What kind of method 


Hours of oral practice 


Do you favor more TV speech programs 


What kind 
Other comments : 





they could only get their voices out 
of their necks.” At the other ex- 
treme was this anonymous remark 
scribbled at the bottom of an 
otherwise blank questionnaire: 
“How do you answer such silly 
questions ?” 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


At the end of the ETV series, a 
brief and simple questionnaire was 
sent to those whom we had reason 
to believe were active viewers. 
Names were selected from the per- 
sons listed in our advance mailing, 
those who had requested outlines 
and pamphlets, and those who had 
requested questionnaires  specifi- 
cally. The questionnaire itself was 
printed on the small, government 
double postcard: the first card for 
directions, the second for tear-off 
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and return. In form and content,! 
our questionnaire looked like Fig- 
ure I, 


In selecting questionnaire items, 
we tried to follow — at least in 
spirit — the major patterns rec- 
ommended by Dr. Samuel Becker.? 
The survey questionnaires mailed 
to viewers received a 14% return, 
which represented approximately 
206 viewers. However, for two 
groups — one of about 100, an- 
other of about 20—surveys were 
answered in general, and presum- 
ably age and occupation data were 
not reflected. 


1J. Jeffery Auer, Introduction to Re- 


search in Speech (New York, 1959), 
pp. 160-162. 

2Samuel L. Becker, “Research Needs 
for Instructional Television,” NAEB 
Journal, Vol. 18, No. 4 (January, 
1959), pp. 10, 29. 
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VIEWING AUDIENCE 


In the classroom or on television, 
every man likes to know his au- 
dience, both in quantity and in qual- 
ity. A rule of thumb common to 
advertising ciréles for determining 
the raw total of viewers is multi- 
plying the number of mail pieces 
received by 100. For unsolicited 
mail, written questions, and paid 
requests (such as for the speech 
pamphlets), I feel that an even 
higher multiplier can be used — 
say, 150. When this easy arithmetic 
was applied to our number of spe- 
cial and general mail pieces, the 
gross total of viewers amounted to 


17,850. 


More exact in a sense, were the 
American Research Bureau ratings 
for WLW-T programs. These rat- 
ings for Sunday, 9:30 A.M. to 


10:00 A.M. during November, De- 
cember, and January, averaged a 
program rating of .43 with 2.0 sets 
in use. The station’s total coverage 
is firmed by A. C. Nielsen at 784,- 
800 TV homes with a standard 2.5 
viewers per home. Again, not-so- 
easy arithmetic amounted to 16,873 
total viewers. However, I am in- 
clined to believe that these two fig- 
ures, 17,850 and 16,873, indicated 
the number of viewers per TV sets 
turned on, and not necessarily the 
number of active viewers. 


The minimum number who par- 
ticipated in the ETV series is shown 
more plainly by the questionnaire 
data as about 206 viewers. In num- 
ber of programs viewed, 37.7% of 
the viewers watched two to’ six 
programs, 53.3% watched seven to 
thirteen programs. Of these, there 
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were 13.3% who viewed two pro- 
grams, 19.9% who viewed eight 
programs, and 22.2% who viewed 
all thirteen programs. 

At first sight, the program time 
would seem to signify a family- 
type audience with emphasis on 
adult members. The questionnaire 
data for age, sex, education, and 
occupation showed this percentage 
breakdown: 14-19 years, 19% of 
the viewers; 21-38 years, 28.5%; 
and 41-59 years, 59.9%. As a note 
of interest, the age of the youngest 
viewer was 14 years, and the old- 
est, 80 years. Women viewers made 
up 65.2% of the ETV audience. 

Education was predominantly 
college, with 59.1% viewers, in- 
cluding one doctor (in speech) and 
five masters. Those of high school 
education were 34.1%, and those 
of elementary education, 68%. Oc- 
cupation data showed that 23.8% 
of the viewers were teachers and 
14.3% were students. Housewives 
and clerical/office workers aver- 
aged 19% each. Miscellaneous oc- 
cupations of 23.8% included a 
printer, pianist, maid, engineer, and 
a school of nursing director. 

Their reasons for viewing the 
ETV series indicated 47.6% for 
speech improvement and 42.8% for 
general interest. Other reasons by 
7.9% were noted as improving 
speedh skills, methods, scientific 
information, and singing volume. 


SUBJECT SELECTION 


In the choice of program content 
and material, there were fio re- 
quirements to select a specific area 
of the speech field, element of basic 





speech processes, or phase of 
speech arts. The series was to be 
a carte-blanche affair except for 
the reasonable demands made by 
the nature of the medium, the pur- 
pose and the general type of pro- 
graming, and the audience, In my 
own mind, four characteristics for 
material stood out: Content should 
be informative, interesting, prac- 
tical, and demonstrable.* 

During the months of remote 
preparation, two points began to 
evolve — fundamentals of speech 
and actual demonstrations of speak- 
ing. The next step was to divide 
these two major points by thirteen 
programs. Nothing in speech has 
seemed more fundamental to me 
than Woolbert’s famous four bases : 
thought, action, voice, and language. 
In the same vein of fundamentals, 
the four major processes of voice 
production merited a place: respira- 
tion, phonation, resonation, and 
articulation. These physiological 
aspects then led to a physical one 
—the physics of sound. From such 
subjects a program on speech ther- 
apy naturally seemed to follow. An 
introductory or preview program 
would also be needed. 

At this point, my working out- 
line of subjects numbered ten pro- 
grams. It seemed that one of the 
bases of speech, oral language, 
could be best- presented as applica- 
tion in actual speaking situations. 
lor speaking demonstrations it was 
decided to feature three: a Toast- 
masters Club meeting, a debate, and 


%George G. Johnson, “Problems and 


Pitfalls in Educational Broadcast- 
ing,” NAEB Journal, Vol. 18, No. 4 
(January, 1959), pp. 5-7. 


a speech contest (or if you prefer, 
festival). Finally, an attempt was 
made to arrange these programs in 
a psychological order of interest. 
When airtime inevitably arrived, 
we presented the programs as 
shown below: 


Program 1. Speaking Up 
Program 2. Phonation 
Program 3. Toastmasters Club 
Speaking 
Program 4. Breathing 
Program 5. Resonation 
Program 6. Debate Speaking 
Program 7. Articulation 
Program 8. Physical Sound 
Program 9. Vocal Variety 
Program 10. Contest Speaking 
Program 11. Bodily Action 


Program 12. Cerebral Speaking 
(Thought) 
Program 13. Handicapped Speech 


What our viewers thought about 
the plan of subject selection varied 
to a great extent. As a matter of 
fact, 26.6% did not venture to de- 
termine the most helpful feature. 
All or many of the features were 
helpful to 88% of them. Some 
17.7% preferred the films and 
other visual aids; 15.5% preferred 
the speaking demonstrations. At 
the same time, 11.1% of the view- 
ers selected scientific, information, 
and the same percentage general in- 
formation, as most helpful fea- 
ture. 

For the least helpful feature in 
the series, 71.4% risked no answer 
at all. A brave but small 7.1% in- 
dicated no features were negative, 
but 11.9% picked on mechanics of 
speech as least helpful. 
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PROGRAM 12. 


CEREBRAL SPEAKING 


January 18 


How Do You Use Your Brains in S ing? 
Major Points: Living Brain Activities ... .Audience 
Research . . . Speech Meaning and Purpose... 
Blueprint for Speech Points 

Study & Practice: Monroe, Part 3 

Fairbanks, Chap. 11 





Figure Il 


PROGRAM GUESTS SELECTED 


Selection of ETV subject matter 
can hardly be complete without a 
side note on program guests. Not 
only can special guests add mean- 
ing, cultural value, and variety to 
the program, but they also show 
a readiness to share the TV burden 
with the poor, overworked per- 
former. In most human endeavors 
we call this trait moral support. To 
encourage would-be _teleteachers, 
here is our list of cooperative 
guests: 

Losantiville Toastmasters Club 
members; University Debaters; 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence Flynn, S. J., 
director of speech, Milford Col- 
lege; local members of National 
lederation of Catholic College 
Students and director, Rev. John 
Wenzel, S. J.; and speech thera- 
pist of the Cincinnati Board of 
Education, Mr. John Whitaker. 


STUDY AIDS 


Apparently faculty viewpoints 
still differ on the value of tele- 
courses for credit versus pure “cul- 
tural enrichment.” Most of us 

4William P. Fidler, “Educational TV: 

A Faculty Point of View,” QJS, 

Vol. XLV (April, 1959), p. 123. 
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agree that much can be said for 
both sides. Of the ten ETV pro- 
grams offered by Xavier Univer- 
sity since 1954, two have been for 
credit, the others for public serv- 
ice. Influenced by these experi- 
ences, we decided to prepare a pro- 
gram outline-schedule for the 
“How We Speak” not-for-credit 
series. 

Here again, simplicity was the 
keynote. Program number, date, 
and title headed each subject topic. 
A leading question divided into 
three or four major points. Refer- 
ences for home study and practice 
materials followed these items. Our 
choice of two textbooks out of 
many excellent ones in the field 
was based primarily on content, fa- 
miliarity, and availability. The 
recommended texts were Principles 
and Types of Speech (4th ed.), by 
Alan H. Monroe, and Voice and 
Articulation Drillbook, by Grant 
Fairbanks. A typical topic in the 
program outline looked like Figure 
Il. 

Along with the study guide 
mailed free to interested viewers, 
a speech pamphlet was offered at 
a cost of fifteen cents. The pam- 
phlet treated popular problems in 





speaking and numbered some six- 
teen pages with two-color cartoon- 
type illustrations. For this pam- 
phlet—Making Your Voice Heard 
by June Guncheon (Good Reading 
Rack Service, Inc., 1956) — there 
were 63 paid requests. The purpose 
of the offer was twofold: to pro- 
vide an extra interest spur and to 
test viewers’ early reactions. By 
using our rough formula again 
(number of special mail pieces mul- 
tiplied by 150) the requests possi- 
bly could have represented some 
9,000 viewers. 


Were the study aids for a public 
service ETV series worth their 
time, trouble, and print? Sur- 
prisingly enough, 26.2% of the 
viewers did use the Study Guide 
Outline, although 64.3% did not. 
More important, how and how 
much did they use the study aids— 
in a word, participate? The shy 
ones, 52.6% of the viewers, declined 
to commit themselves. Of the 
others, 18.2% made no chapter 
readings, but 7.3% read from four 
to all the references. In hours of 
oral practice, 12.8% did nothing, 
but 9.1% spent from one-half hour 
to twenty hours on this project. 


VISUAL MATERIALS 


Of all the qualities innate to 
television—that it is intimate, in- 
stantaneous, mobile' — I believe 
it is primarily a medium for dem- 
onstration. No one can afford 
to overlook the values of demon- 
strable materials in ETV, or in any 


5Giraud Chester and Garnet R. Garri- 
son, Television and Radio, 2nd. ed. 
(New York, 1956), p. 195. 


phase of education for that matter. 
Hackett and his three friends 
plainly point out these values: 
“When audio-visual aids are used, 
words are given more specific 
meanings, concepts are clarified 
and given reality, and verbal mes- 
sages are reduced to meaningful, 
visual experiences. In other words, 
seeing aids both believing and do- 
ing.””® 

Although the selection of visuals 
for the ETV program is highly re- 
warding, at the same time it often 
becomes a trying, time-taking chore. 
Ordinary sources for materials in- 
cluded the university biology, phys- 
ics, public relations and music de- 
partments, the bookstore, a univer- 
sity audio-visual center, a hospital 
supplies company, a biology and 
medicine supplies company, and a 
school of nursing. Unexpected aid 
also turned up from the TV sta- 
tion weather department and the 
local dime store. Since speech is 
such a complex human activity, 
visual sources scarcely know any 
limits. 

Outside of displaying speech 
texts and booklets, motion films 
took first consideration. Among 
other criteria for selecting films, 
we set a time limit of approxi- 
mately ten minutes. After writing 
a number of speech specialists and 
paging through audio-visual cata- 
logs, a list of some fifty films ap- 
peared suitable for the series. Care- 
ful analysis cut down this number 
to eight, but two film owners did 


Herbert Hackett, Martin Andersen, 
Seth Fessenden, and Lessie L. Ha- 
gen, Understanding and Being Un- 
derstood (New York, 1957), p. 410. 
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not permit TV rights, and one 
other seemingly did» not provide 
rental service. The five films fi- 
nally selected were: 


YOUR VOICE {prgm. 2) 

SOUND WAVES AND. THEIR 
SOURCES {prgm. 8) 

SPEECH: USING YOUR 
VOICE (prgm. 9) 

SPEECH: FUNCTION OF 
GESTURES (prgm. I!) 

SPEECH: PLANNING YOUR 
TALK (prgm. 12) 


11 mins, 
12 mins, 
10 mins. 
10 mins, 


13 mins. 


In supplying these films, the Audio- 
Visual Center of Indiana Univer- 
sity proved not only handy and 
helpful, but extremely patient as 
well. 


In using education films on the 
commercial station, we come face 
to face with the problem of film 
TV rights. The small cost of film 
rental is paid to the audio-visual 
center, but applications for TV 
rights must be made and their cost 
must be paid directly to each copy- 
right film owner.. These proce- 
dures, as many of us know, lead to 
detailed letter writing and complex 
bookkeeping. We must also. allow 
for the apparent inconsistency in 
the fees of film TV rights for 
ETV purposes. For the five films 
used on “How We Speak,” some 
required a time rate of $1.50 per 
minute, others a flat rate of $25 
each. Another film problem is this; 
Many otherwise good films for 
speech are “dated” by such trifles 
as old-fashioned clothing, and 
even pre-War models of automo- 
biles. On the other hand, all of us 
surely appreciate the efforts of 
those film-makers who today. are 
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producing new speech films or at 

least bringing old ones up to date. 

- For brevity and clearness, other 

materials demoristrated in the series 

are classified ‘below : 

© Anatomy. Charts: body muscles, 
head and neck, respiratory sys- 
Whe. 

@ Anatomy Models: dissectible 
larynx, dismountable torso, 
mock-up larynx. 

® Diagrams: audiogram, BMR 
graph, nasometer, speech areas 
map. 

@ Jnstruments; air cylinders, BMR 
machine, clarinet, oscilloscope, 
tongue depressors, toy balloons, 
tuning forks. 

® Photographs: visible speech ma- 
chine. 

Visually speaking, TV make-up 
and color often make an interesting 
but sometimes overworked topic 
for conversation. Even so, few of 
us can resist passing on a few of 
our favorite suggestions for what 
they are worth.’ On the practical 
side, our floor director suggested 
for using prompt notes on camera, 
pastel-colored' paper instead of 
white. Other suggestions smacked 
more of humor than of help. High- 
lighting with a Max Factor liner 
(green?) can soften a nose shadow 
that may appear like a tiny Chaplin 
mustache. Flesh-colored talcum 
powder can soften klieg glare from 
a bald pate that may appear point- 
ed. 


ig ee Li ce and Pe Clay 
arshbarger, Television: Techniques 
: for Planning and Performance (New 
York, 1958), pp. 143-144. 





In the last analysis, when all is 
said and seen, perhaps the best 
suggestion for the many visual 
forms and functions is this: Let 
conscience and common sense be 
your guide. Moreover, if you have 
qualified students and staff to help 
select visual materials, plan subject 
matter, and compute statistics — 
count them one and all as special 
blessings. 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 


One mark of the telecast is that 
it can move and need not stay stat- 
ic. Movement, motion, progression, 
distinguish the TV medium. It 
stands to reason and reality that 
physical movement supplements 
the progression of ideas — that 
every movement, mental and ma- 
terial, must be “motivated.” No 
technique can be effective without 


a specific purpose.® 


As a rule, we put the blame on 
Aristotle for saying that everything 
human has a beginning, middle, and 
end. Progressive movement in an 
ETV program is no exception. 
With sound preparation, the mid- 
dle seems to take care of itself, 
but the other two elements require 
a more careful undertaking. For 
the program opening and close of 
“How We Speak,” the director 
superimposed the larynx model on 
the title cards. At other times, for 
variety, the camera took a pan shot 
of our special guests in position on 
set. For the subject introduction, 


8Colby Lewis, “The ETV Producer’s 
Duties and Responsibilities,” NAEB 
Journal, Vol. 18, No. 4 (January, 
1959), pp. 34-36. 


we used such devices as topic ques- 
tion, startling statement or chal- 
lenge, viewer's letter, visual aid, 
answer to viewer's question. The 
subject conclusion covered three 
points: a quick summary of the 
topic, brief preview of the next 
program, and a pat tagline, “Until 
next Sunday morning at 9:30, good 
speech and good luck to all of 
you.””® 


Another mark of the telecast, I 
believe, is good timing. To most of 
us, this is the acquired skill of keep- 
ing the progression of ideas in line 
with the progression of airtime. 
For instance, it proved practical to 
divide the content of each program 
into about five-minute segments 
centered upon a visual aid or dem- 
onstration. This technique also en- 
couraged a change of position for 
each segment. Naturally, any tech- 
nique depends a great deal upon 
the design of the TV studio set. 


For our series, a back-flat de- 
picted a panelled wall with a pic- 
ture window opening upon campus 
buildings. At stage left, on the flat 
appeared a painted door with the 
title, “Speech Laboratory.” The 
door made possible a smooth lead- 
in to rolling of films. On word cue 
for a particular film, the camera 
dollied toward the door and took 
a close-up of the title. The close- 
up shot then dissolved into the 
film itself. 


At stage center, below the flat, 
stood a business desk and chair. 
Here was an inviting spot to ease 


®Becker and Harshbarger, op. cit., pp. 
85-89. 
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TV tensions except for a self-im- 
posed rule which commanded: 
Thou shalt not sit at any time more 
than two minutes. Desk-leaning did 
not count. As a matter of fact, the 
desk chair came into use only for 
the short introduction to the day’s 
subject matter. At stage left was 
a pedestal for displaying anatomy 
models. At stage right was a chalk- 
board with revolving panel. A 
panel of this type allowed for pre- 
writing of data and diagrams, and 
fast reversing of the board when 
off-camera. The chalk-board and 
back-flat also served as standards 
for taping or stapling charts and 
drawings. All in all, this flexible 
and attractive studio set made easy 
a good dozen varieties of camera 
shots and as many position changes. 


After all, if the telecourse in- 
structor possesses adequate quali- 
ties, if he has planned and prepared 
well, if his program moves mentally 
and physically—need he worry too 
much about attention and interest 
factors? Entertainment, showman- 
ship, motivation — by any other 
name we may call it—all seem to 
focus upon one priceless ingredient : 
applied common sense. Attention 
and interest, and whatever they en- 
tail — these are our chief safe- 
guards against the viewer’s whimsy 
and right to change channels.’® 


With their viewpoints on presen- 
tation methods, our viewers waxed 
more eloquent, although 13.7% 


10Rudy Bretz, “ETV: Teaching or 
Showmanship,” NAEB Journal, Vol. 
18, No. 5 (February, 1959), p. 28%. 
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gave no comment at all. Fortu- 
nately, 77.2% of the viewers pre- 
ferred the methods used, with 9.1% 
favoring other or additional meth- 
ods. Their suggestions ranged 
from more speech techniques and 
laboratory to an increase of group 
practice and guest speakers. 


AUDIENCE RESPONSE 


Reactions of the ETV audience 
over-all, I would say, were rather 
gratifying and encouraging. Sur- 
vey data showed that 88.5% want- 
ed more ETV speech programs, 
with a few (2.4%) dissenters who 
would have none of exactly the 
Same type. 

More to the point, what other 
types of ETV speech programs 
would these viewers like to see? 
Apparently 28.9% of them with no 
answers did not know. Of those 
who did, 15.5% desired a contin- 
uation of the same, but possibly 
more specialized. The area of voice 
and diction seemed to be the fa- 
vorite, preferred by 24.4%. Other 
areas ranked as follows: speaking 
demonstrations by 15.5%; discus- 
sion, parliamentary procedure, and 
social conversation by 6.7%; and 
speech therapy and rehabilitation 
by 6.7%. 

Single comments which viewers 
wrote on the questionnaires ran 
the full gamut of frank opinion. 
They bore out the fact that free- 
dom of speech about ETV speech 
is still hale, hearty, and surely much 
alive. On the negative side, we read 
such comments as “Silly (survey) 
questions,” “Boring,” and “Use 
bigger postcards.” On the positive 





side, we found the reading: easier, 
with such things as “Enjoyed all 
of it,” “Excellent public relations,” 
and “XU is to be congratulated!” 


SIGN-OFF 


At present, ETV instruction at 
Xavier University is directed by a 
university committee through the 
offices of the evening division. The 
committee includes the university’s 
executive vice-president, the dean 
of the evening college, and mem- 
bers from the communication. arts, 
theatre, and history fields. 

In the fall of 1954, Rev. James 
McCummiskey, S. J., presented our 
first ETV series—a telecourse in 
ethics (for credit), “Why Be 
Moral?” — over WCET, Cincin- 
nati’s educational station.. Since 
then program series have been 
presented in basic economics, Ger- 
man, speech, and consumer eco- 
nomics. In the spring of 1958, 
Xavier telecourses 


moved to 


WLW-T, one of the three com- 
mercial TV stations in Cincinnati. 
Xavier’ professors and students 
have ‘also produced informative 
and cultural TV programs over 
the Scripps-Howard outlet, 
WCPO-TV. 


As a personal and final remark, 
ETV. here at Xavier University 
and in other colleges and educa- 
tional systems can well be the acid 
test of teaching methods. As a man 
whe. should know puts it, “The 
experience: of educational televi- 
sion producers is that the good 
classroom teachers are almost al- 
ways good TV teachers.”"' Then 
if a, teacher — be he lecturer or 
professor — is habitually dull in 
the classroom, will he not be doubly 
dull on the home TV screen? 


11Robert F. Schenkkan, “Twentieth 
Century Approaches to Twentieth 
Century Problems: A Reply to Ern- 
est Earnest,” AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 
XLV (March, 1959), p. 78. 
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An Ambivalent Congress 
--and a Frustrated FCC 


Former legal assistant to FCC 
examines problems of regulation 


During December and January 
the FCC held public hearings in 
Washington, seeking information 
and advice as to what steps it 





By Walter B. Emery 


Professor in the TV, radio, 
and film department of the 
College of Communication 
Arts, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. In the past, he served in 
various legal capacities at the 
FCC for ten years, including 
chief of the Renewals and 
Revocation Section and legal 
assistant to the FCC chairman. 





should take to improve the 
character and quality of radio and 
television programs. Almost one 
hundred witnesses appeared before 
the Commission and presented tes- 
timony. Industry, labor, education, 
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agriculture, religion, various pro- 
fessional groups, and other impor- 
tant segments of society were repre- 
sented in the hearings, and a wide 
range of opinion was expressed. 


The Commission now has this 
voluminous record of testimony 
under study. It remains to be seen 
what constructive action, if any, 
the agency will take to prevent de- 
ceptive broadcasting, such as the 
quiz scandals and payola practices, 
and to require higher standards of 
radio and television programing. 

In its order of November 9, 
1959, announcing its intention to 
conduct an investigation of these 
matters, the FCC requested mem- 
bers of the public to submit infor- 
mation and comment on the fol- 
lowing questions : 


@ Whether and the extent to 
which policies pursued by some 
broadcast licensees in the field of 
programing and advertising are im- 
imical to the public interest. 





® Whether and the extent to which 
the general standards heretofore 
laid down by the Commission for 
the guidance of broadcast licensees 
in the selection and broadcast of 
programs and other material to the 
public are adequate in view of the 
changed and changing conditions in 
the broadcast industry. 


® Whether and the extent to which 
the Commission <hould, by the 
exercise of its ruie-making power, 
set out more detailed and precise 
standards for the guidance of 
broadcasters in the exercise of their 
responsibility. 


® Whether and the extent to which 
the Commission’s present policies 
and procedures in the review and 
consideration of the performance 
of its broadcast licensees in the 
field of programing and advertis- 
ing is adequate, in view of the 
greatly increased number of such 
licensees. 


® Whether the Commission’s au- 
thority under the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, is ade- 
quate for these purposes or wheth- 
er legislation should be recommend- 
ed to the Congress. 


In response to a formal invita- 
tion, | appeared before the Com- 
mission on December 6 and ex- 
pressed my views with respect to 
these questions. I should like to re- 
view the main points of my testi- 
mony and add some comments 
which I hope will be of special 
interest to those who are concerned 
with educational broadcasting. 
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PUBLIC REACTION 
AGAINST POOR QUALITY PROGRAMS 


As I pointed out to the Com- 
mission, there can be no doubt that 
there has been a growing concern 
on the part of the American people 
that much of the programing on 
radio and television is stereotyped, 
that we need more variety, and that 
there should be more broadcast time 
given over during the best listening 
hours to programs dealing with 
critical social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of the day. While 
there no doubt is a place for good 
Westerns and perhaps even a place 
for rock-and-roll music, it must be 
admitted that we have been getting 
pretty heavy doses of these pro- 
grams. In fact, in my opinion, one 
reason why AM radio has lost much 
of its adult audience in recent years 
is the feeling on the part of many 
that it has degenerated into a rock- 
and-roll medium. 

With few exceptions, I think 
people were and still are disturbed 
over the quiz scandals. The delib- 
erate and calculated deception in 
some of these programs was so 
clearly inimical to the public in- 
terest that there would seem to be 
no reasonable basis for debating 
the subject. The shocking exposure 
of these deceptive practices tended 
to create in the minds of many peo- 
ple an image of irresponsibility 
with respect to the broadcast indus- 
try. If there is dishonesty in one 
area of programing, people nat- 
urally wonder if there may not be 
dishonesty in other areas. For 
example, they may question the ac- 
curacy and dependability of broad- 
cast news reporting. Or they may 
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become dubious about what the ad- 
vertisers say about the quality of 
their products. 

It is clearly evident, as some in- 
dustry leaders have admitted, that 
the situation calls for a higher de- 
gree of program surveillance on 
the part of networks and licensees 
and a greater concern for public 
responsibilities. 

In this connection, let me say 
that I think educators should have 
a special concern, and, in the long 
run, can wield an important influ- 
ence. Every educational institution 
training students in the field of 
mass communications, at both un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels, 
should provide and require courses 
of study dealing with the social 
implications of mass media, giving 
students a keen awareness of the 
public responsibilities of broadcast- 
ing stations and an Aristotelian 
concern for ethics in communica- 
tion. 

Also, the more than two hundred 
AM, FM, and TV stations being 
operated by educational institutions 
(and the number is increasing 
steadily) should set a high stand- 
ard in this regard. In my opinion, 
the programing of stations dedicat- 
ed to educational purposes and 
operating on reserved channels 
should reflect due regard for in- 
tellectual integrity and ethical 
values. 


SOME PROGRAMS ARE OF 
HIGH QUALITY 

While much of the recent crit- 
icism against broadcasting is justi- 
fied, we should not overlook the 
fact that the networks and many 
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stations do provide a large num- 
ber of excellent radio and televi- 
sion programs. Those who do not 
like Westerns and crime thrillers 
and variety shows often can hear 
great and imaginative music and 
drama, hear well-informed com- 
mentators on national and interna- 
tional affairs, see history in the 
making in all parts of the world— 
because of the ingenuity and re- 
sources of network and station pro- 
ducers. There is evidence that the 
industry is sensing the need and 
feeling a greater responsibility for 
these types of programs. 

One network is now carrying a 
new series of hour-long public af- 
fairs programs on Saturday nights 
during the best listening time. And 
all the networks recently entered 
into an agreement by which each 
will earmark at least one hour per 
week in evening option time for 
“informational, educational, or cul- 
tural programing” in a fixed time 
period for fifty-two weeks a year. 
Also, once every three weeks, each 
network will make available to its 
affiliates a half-hour period out of 
the time earmarked, so that the af- 
filiates may originate such pro- 
grams on a local basis in that per- 
iod. This plan is to go into effect 
in November, 1960. Its effective 
date was delayed because of the in- 
tensive public affairs coverage 
planned by the networks and sta- 
tions between the political conven- 
tions and election day. 


NEED FOR CRITICAL REVIEW 
OF FCC PROGRAM STANDARDS 


In response to Question 2 of the 
FCC’s inquiry, I believe it is time 





for the Commission to make a crit- 
ical review of the general standards 
it has heretofore laid down for the 
guidance of broadcast licensees in 
programing. I refer mainly to the 
program criteria enunciated by the 
Commission in its report, Public 
Service Responsibility of Broadcast 
Licensees, adopted in 1946. 

This report, popularly or unpop- 
ularly known as the “Blue Book,” 
said essentially that the licensee of 
a broadcasting station has the pri- 
mary responsibility for determining 
program service, but that the Com- 
mission has a statutory duty of 
which it may not divest itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission pro- 
posed to give consideration to four 
program’ service factors in deter- 
mining whether a station has oper- 
ated in the public interest: (1) the 
carrying of sustaining programs to 
provide a “balanced” program 
structure, (2) the carrying of lo- 
cal live talent programs, (3) the 
carrying of programs dealing with 
important public issues, and (4) 
elimination of advertising excesses. 

The Commission pointed out that 
the sustaining program has five 
distinctive and useful functions. It 
helps : 


® To secure for the station or net- 
work a means by which in the over- 
all structure of its program service 
it can achieve a balanced interpre- 
tation of public needs. 


® To provide programs which by 
their very nature may not be spon- 
sored with propriety, such as some 
programs sponsored by religious, 
educational, governmental, or wel- 
fare groups. 
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@ To serve significant minority 
tastes and interests, such as pro- 
viding programs of classical music 
or those of a literary nature. 


® To serve the needs and purposes 
of nonprofit organizations such as 
educational institutions. 


® To provide a field for experi- 
ment in new types of programs, 
free of restrictions that pertain to 
programs in which the advertiser’s 
interest in selling goods predomi- 
nates. 

I think these factors set forth by 
the Commission in 1946 are still 
appropriate considerations for the 
Commission to take into account 
in performing its licensing func- 
tions. Certainly, there is some merit 
in the idea that a broadcast station 
should attempt to achieve some sort 
of balance in programing that takes 
cognizance of varied interests and 
needs in the community. Certainly, 
over-commercialization is as much 
a matter of public concern today 
as it was in 1946 when the Com- 
mission first formalized a policy 
regarding it. Surely there is just 
as great need today for the con- 
sideration of important public is- 
sues as there was fifteen years ago, 
and it is not unreasonable to ask 
networks and broadcast licensees, 
who make use of publicly owned 
radio and TV channels, to provide 
some time for these purposes, es- 
pecially for the discussion of ques- 
tions which pertain to the very sur- 
vival of the democratic way of life 
here and in other parts of the 
world. And, it still seems a good 
idea to me to require broadcast 
stations to contribute some time, 
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free of charge, to local citizens and 
groups for the presentation of pro- 
grams, in return for the free use of 
publicly owned channels for profit- 
making purposes, 


BROADCAST INDUSTRY 
HAS UNDERGONE CHANGE 


Despite all this, we must recog- 
nize that the broadcast industry has 
undergone great changes since 
1946. Then there were only 961 
standard broadcast stations in op- 
eration. Today there are more than 
3,300. When the Blue Book came 
out, there were fewer than 55 com- 
mercial FM stations and fewer 
» than 12 educational FM stations. 
Today, the numbers total more 
than 600 and 150 respectively. 
There were only 6 commercial TV 
stations. Now there are more than 
500.. There were no educational TV 
stations. Today there are nearly 
50 on the air and numerous others 
are in the advanced planning stage. 
The industry has become highly 
competitive. Education is steadily 
assuming a larger role in broad- 
casting. 

In view of a changed industry 
and a changed world, many 
thoughtful persons are asking 
whether all stations (AM, FM, 
TV, and noncommercial, educa- 
tional stations) should be required 
to carry what the Commission has 
called a “balanced” program serv- 
ice. Should every station, regard- 
less of type and location, be re- 
quired to carry some local live 
talent programs? Should every sta- 
tion be required to make available 
on a sustaining basis substantial 
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portions of time to nonprofit or- 
ganizations? Should more empha- 
sis be placed by the FCC upon 
qualitative measurement of pro- 
grams, experimentation with new 
types and formats, and less upon 
quantitative and. statistical meas- 
ures — which tend to count the 
hours and minutes for: different 
program categories and which give 
little concern to the content, qual- 
ity, and effects of programs? 
These are some of the i 

being asked ‘by rhany broadcasters 
and other members of the public. 
I do not propose to have all the 
answers to these difficult questions, 
but I believe they should be thor- 
oughly explored. 


EDUCATORS SHOULD BE CONCERNED 


The Blue Book has never been 
officially repudiated by the FCC. 
The renewal applications which 
must be filed still elicit informa- 
tion in terms of standards set forth 
in this document. Educators should 
make critical study of these stand- 
ards. Most educational broadcast 
stations do not carry advertising 
(educational FM and TV stations 
are not permitted to do so), and 
therefore that part of the Blue 
Book relating to over-commercial- 
ization does not apply to them. But 
what about other parts? Do not 
educational stations have as much, 
or possibly more obligation than 
commercial stations to serve sig- 
nificant minority tastes, provide 
time to nonprofit organizations, 
and, particularly, to experiment 
with new types of programs? 





If the Commission is to evolve 
standards adequate to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions for commercial 
and noncommercial stations, educa- 
tors and other citizens informed in 
the field of educational broadcast- 
ing should be ready and willing to 
advise with the Commission and 
the industry and be able to provide 
thoughtful and constructive sugges- 
tions. 


FCC HAS AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN PROGRAM FIELD 


While there are differences of 
opinion, I personally feel that the 
ICC should provide definite pro- 
gram standards to serve as guides 
to broadcast licensees. I believe, 
however, that these should be es- 
tablished through rule-making pro- 
ceedings so that broadcasters will 
have full opportunity to participate 
and, if desired, to challenge any 
proposed rules in the courts. 

Also, as part of rule-making, the 
FCC should establish a precise pol- 
icy with respect to program decep- 
tion such as that carried on by 
some recent quiz shows and with 
respect to payola practices involv- 
ing willful misrepresentation of the 
facts to the public and possible vio- 
lation of the law. The Commission 
has probably revoked more licenses 
for misrepresentation by broadcast 
stations of facts to the Commission 
itself than for any other reason. 
Irom the standpoint of character 
qualifications, it seems to me that 
it is just as serious, or perhaps 
more. serious, to deceive the 
listeners and viewers through pro- 
gram presentations—whether they 
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be quiz shows, news reports, or ad- 
vertising and sponsorship of prod- 
ucts or services. 


As to the final question raised by 
the Commission in the _ recent 
Washington hearings, in my opin- 
ion, under the Communications Act 
of 1934 as it now reads, the agency 
not only has the authority but the 
responsibility to concern itself with 
the program service of stations, 
both commercial and noncommer- 
cial. whatever may be the character 
of that service when these stations 
come up for renewal of their li- 
censes, The Commission is under a 
statutory mandate in this regard 
for the following reasons. 


As provided in Sections 307 and 
309 of the Communications Act, 
the Commission must find that the 
public interest will be served be- 
fore it can grant an application for 
a broadcast license or a renewal 
thereof. In making this determina- 
tion, is the Commission obliged to 
consider proposed dnd past pro- 
gram service? As a legal matter, 
there can be no question about it. 


The original Federal Radio Com- 
mission established in 1927 as- 
sumed from the begining that pro- 
gram service was 4n important 
factor in making this determina- 
tion. The renewal application forms 
used by it contained’ questions as 
to the amount of tiffie devoted by 
the station to various types of pro- 
grams.' 


1Hearing on Jurisdiction of Radio 


Commission. House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1928, 
p. 26. 
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From 1927 to 1934, this original 
Commission” made reports to Con- 
gress regarding its practice of 
evaluating program service in con- 
nection with its consideration of 
renewal applications. 

In hearings upon the bill which 
culminated in the Communications 
Act of 1934 and the establishment 
of the FCC, the chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commission testi- 
fied, “It is the duty of the Com- 
mission in passing on whether or 
not that station should be relicensed 
for another period, to say whether 
or not its past performance during 
the last license period has been in 
the public interest.”* Fully informed 
of the procedure which had 
been followed by the Federal Radio 
Commission, Coiigress re-enacted 
the relevant provisions in the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

When the 1934 Act was being 
considered by Congress there was 
a great deal of agitation and pres- 
sure for a provision in the law 
which would require stations to set 
aside substantial portions of their 
broadcast time to be used by edu- 
cational institutions and other non- 
profit organizations. In fact, the 
public feeling was so strong that 
twenty-three Senators voted for 
the Wagner-Hatfield Amendment 
which proposed to allocate 25 per 
cent of all radio broadcasting fa- 
cilities to educational, religious, ag- 
ricultural, labor, cooperative, and 
similar nonprofit interests.* 

While Congress did not adopt 
this amendment, it did pass Section 


2Hearmgs on H. R. 8301, 73rd Con- 
gress, p. 117. 
378 Cong. Rec., 9150, May 15, 1934. 
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307 (c) of the Act directing the 
FCC to make a study of the pro- 
posal and report to Congress its 
findings.* 

The Commission did make a 
study, and in its report to Congress 
in 1935 it advised against the adop- 
tion of the legislative proposal. Its 
main reason for opposition was 
that it already had adequate author- 
ity to achieve the ends that Con- 
gress had in mind. “In order for 
nonprofit organizations to obtain 
the maximum service possible,” said 
the Commission, “cooperation in 
good faith by the broadcasters is 
required. Such cooperation should 
therefore be under the direction of 
the Commission.”* 

From the very beginning, there- 
fore, the FCC took the attitude that 
it did have the power to take into 
account program service as an im- 
portant factor in its public inter- 
est determinations. This attitude 
has continued down through the 
years as reflected in many deci- 
sions of the Commission and in its 
procedure in processing renewal ap- 


‘plications. 


FCC PROGRAM POWERS 
RECOGNIZED BY THE COURTS 

Its view has been supported not 
only by legislative history, but by 
court decisions as well. For ex- 
ample, in an early 1930 case, in 
denying an application for renewal 
of a broadcast license, the Federal 
Radio Commission said in part: 


448 Stat. 1084. 


5FCC Report to Congress Pursuant to 
Section 307 (c) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, January 22, 1935. 





“The Commission is expressly 
precluded by the Radio Act of 1927 
from exercising any power of cen- 
sorship. At the same time, the 
Commission must, under the stat- 
utory standard, reach a decision 
that the nature of the programs 
broadcast is in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity before it 
may grant an application. 

“ . . While it is to be expected 
that a licensee of a radio broad- 
casting station will receive some 
remuneration for serving the pub- 
lic with radio programs, at the 
same time the interest of the lis- 
tening public is paramount, and 
may not be subordinated to the in- 
terests of the station licensee. A 
license to operate a radio broad- 
casting station is a franchise from 
the public, and the licensee is a 
trustee for the public. Station 
KFKB has not been operated in 
the interests of the listening public 
and we, therefore, find that public 
interest, convenience and necessity 
will not be served by granting the 
application for renewal of its li- 
cense.’’® 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
sustained the Commission’s deci- 
sion, holding that under Section 11 
of the Radio Act of 1927, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission was “nec- 
essarily called upon to consider the 
character and quality of the serv- 
ice to be rendered and that in con- 
sidering an application for renewal 

6Transcript of Record, No. 5240, in 

KFKB_ Broadcasting Association 
Inc. v. Federal Radio Commission, 
60 App. D. C. 79. 47 F (2d) 670; 


Statement of Facts and Grounds for 
Decision, p. 13. 


of a license an important consider- 
ation is the past comilactof the ap- 
plicant.”* 

In a 1932 case, Trinity Methodist 
Church V. Federal Radio Commis- 
sion,’ the Court of Appeals again 
reaffirmed this position. This case 
was carried to the Supreme Court, 
and the petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari was denied.® This left no 
doubt, from a judicial point of 
view, that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission had the authority to eval- 
uate past program performance in 
connection with its consideration 
of renewal applications, and, in so 
doing, did not violate the statu- 
tory prohibition against censorship. 

The language prohibiting cen- 
sorship, which appeared in Section 
29 of the Radio Act of 1927, was 
reproduced verbatim im Section 
326 of the Communications Act of 
1934. It came up for consideration 
again by the Federal courts in con- 
nection with their review of the 
FCC’s network regulations. These 
regulations were vigorously con- 
tested in the courts. It was argued 
that the Commission’s powers were 
limited to technical matters and 
that the regulation violated the 
First Amendment and constituted 
censorship forbidden by Section 
326 of the Communications Act. 
The Supreme Court rejected these 
arguments, however, saying: 

“The Commission’s licensing 
function cannot be discharged, 
therefore, merely by finding that 


TIbid., p. 672. 

8Trinity Methodist Church South v. 
Federal Radio Commission. 61 App. 
D. C. 311, 314, November 28, 1932. 

9288 U. S. 599, January 16, 1933. 
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there are no technological objec- 
tions to the granting of a license. 
If the criterion of ‘public interest’ 
were limited to such matters, how 
could the Commission choose be- 
tween two applicants for the same 
facilities, each of whom is finan- 
cially and technically qualified to 
operate a station? Since the very 
inception of Federal regulation of 
radio, comparative considerations 
as to the service to be rendered 
have governed the application of 
the standard of ‘public interest,’ 
convenience, or necessity.’””?” 


The Court further said: 

“... We are asked to regard the 
Commission as a kind of traffic 
officer, policing the wave lengths 
to prevent stations from interfer- 
ing with each other. But the Act 
does not restrict the Commission 
merely to supervision of the traf- 
fic. It puts upon the Commission 
the burden of determining the 
the composition of that traffic.”™ 


AMBIGUITY IN THE STATUTE 
HAS BEEN TROUBLESOME 

While the courts have held that 
under the present law the Commis- 
sion does have legislative authority 
and responsibility to consider pro- 
gram service in the exercise of its 
licensing functions, a lack of spec- 
ificity in the statute itself has been 
troublesome. Section 326 of the 
Act prohibits the Commission 


10National Broadcasting Company v. 


United States, 319 U. S. 
217, May 10, 1943. 
11] bid., p. 215. 


190, 216- 
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from censorship. This has been in- 
terpreted by the courts and the 
Commission to meam thatthe. Com 
mission cannot tell a station what 
particular program or programs it 
may or may not carry except where 
such programs are specifically 
prohibited by statute, such as ob- 
scene or lottery programs. This 
interpretation, however, has not 
precluded FCC review of the over- 
all performance of a station when 
it comes up for renewal of its li- 
cense. 


Despite this, there has been a 
tremendous amount of speaking 
and writing in and out of Congress 
for the past twenty-five years to 
the effect that Congress never 
really intended to give the Com- 
mission this power of over-all re- 
view. There has been a Congres- 
sional ambivalence in this regard 
which has been frustrating to both 
the broadcast industry and the 
Commission. I'd like to cite ex- 
amples. 


For fifteen years prior to the 
adoption of the network regula- 
tions, in virtually every session of 
Congress, the evils of monopoly in 
broadcasting ‘were oratorically de- 
plored and the FCC was frequently 
chided for not riding herd on net- 
work practices. The Commission 
was pressed to take action against 
network domination and require 
broadcast stations to exercise more 
control of programs at the local 
level. Accordingly, in 1938, the 
FCC instituted a general investiga- 
tion of the broadcasting industry, 
its particular target being the oper- 
ations of the radio networks. 





After prolonged hearings, the 
Commission issued its historic Re- 
port on Chatn Broadcasting.” 
Among the regulations promulgated 
by that report was one which 
stated that affiliates of one net- 
work could not be restrained from 
carrying programs offered by an- 
other. There was one which said 
that no station could be bound by 
contract to a chain system for more 
than one year. Another provided 
that at no time should an affiliate 
enter into any kind of arrange- 
ment which would restrict its 
freedom to select programs in the 
public interest. The Commission 
declared that it would refuse to 
grant a license (including renew- 
als) to any station that violated 
these program regulations. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMPLAINT 
AND INVESTIGATION 


Interestingly enough, while this 
rigorous proceeding leading to the 
adoption of these rules was being 
conducted, no fewer than six reso- 
lutions were introduced in Con- 
gress to investigate the FCC. While 
strong elements in Congress had 
complained for years that the FCC 
had failed to exercise adequate con- 
trol over the networks and had 
failed to require the affiliates to 
assume full responsibility for pro- 
grams, now other equally powerful 
elements in Congress threatened to 
take the Commission to the pro- 
verbial woodshed for taking cor- 
rective action. 


12FCC Report on Chain Broadcasting, 
Commission Order No. 37, Docket 
No. 5060, May, 1941. 


The network rules, as finally 
adopted, were relatively mild in 
light of the strong position taken 
by Congress against radio monop- 
oly and its insistence for more 
than a decade that network oper- 
ations be regulated. Despite this, 
the regulations evoked a flood of 
critical comment from Capitol Hill, 
castigating the Commission for as- 
suming arbitrary powers over the 
programs and business affairs of 
networks and stations. Almost im- 
mediately, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate to investigate 
the FCC to determine whether the 
regulations were arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, and whether they abridged 
the rights of free speech and vio- 
lated the First Amendment. The 
very Congress that had charged the 
FCC with failure to exercise its 
powers over programing now con- 
demned it for exceeding its powers 
and indulging in censorship in vio- 
lation of Section 326 of the Com- 
munications Act. 

Even though the Supreme Court 
decision, previously referred to, 
upheld the legality of the regula- 
tions, it afforded the FCC with no 
relief from the Congressional flail. 
The inquisitional scene shifted 
from the Senate to the House, 
where the stage had been set for 
a spectacular probe of the FCC. 

The stage manager for this sen- 
sational drama was the tempestuous 
Congressman Eugene Cox from 
Georgia. In early January, 1943, 
he introduced House Resolution 
No. 21 to set up a select committee 
to scrutinize the organization, per- 
sonnel, and activities of the FCC. 
Within three weeks, the House had 
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approved the resolution and Con- 
gressman Cox was appointed to di- 
rect the show. 


The fierce and sensational man- 
ner in which he and his staff car- 
ried on the investigation attracted 
national attention. As for the FCC, 
it was a demoralizing and bitter 
ordeal. Members of the Commis- 
sion and its staff, not yet recovered 
from a decade of almost unin- 
terrupted ordeal in their relations 
with Congress, were now pulled 
away from their normal regulatory 
duties and required to prepare 
loads of informational data for 


the select committee and were in- 
terrogated under oath regarding 
FCC policies and procedures. 


Embarrassed by a charge that 
he had accepted a $2500 interest 
in a new radio station in his home 
state, after having used his Con- 
gressional position to influence the 
FCC to grant the application, Con- 
gressman Cox resigned as chairman 
of the select committee.’* Shortly 
thereafter, on January 2, 1945, the 
select committee submitted its 
final report to the House.'* This 
report contained no startling dis- 
closures of FCC misconduct. In 
fact, it was the opinion of some 
experts who had followed the pro- 
ceedings closely that the report 
pretty much absolved the Commis- 
sion from the charges made against 
it. 


1389 Cong. Rec. 7937, September 30, 
1943. 

14Broadcasting Magazine, January 28, 
1945, p. 13. 
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MORE CONGRESSIONAL AMBIVALENCE 
EXHIBITED 

The ycar that followed was one 
of few in the history of the FCC 
in which the Congressional Record 
shows no formal moves to investi- 
gate the agency. The respite, how- 
ever, was short-lived. The Com- 
mission had hardly had time to 
draw a deep breath before it was 
under severe attack from Congres- 
sional Hill. And here again Con- 
gress exhibited its ambivalence 
with respect to the powers of the 
FCC over programing. 

For years, Congressmen had 
been complaining that the Commis- 
sion had been lax in establishing 
and enforcing standards for broad- 
cast programing, that despite many 
public demands, the Commission 
had made little effort to require 
stations to operate in the public in- 
terest. 

At long last, the FCC decided 
to do something about it. So the 
Commission instituted a study to 
determine what general criteria it 
might establish in evaluating pro- 
gram service in connection with 
consideration for license renewals. 
The result of this study was the 
adoption and publication by the 
FCC in March, 1946, of the Blue 
Book to which I have already made 
reference. 

Actually, this report constituted 
no radical or drastic departure 
from previous policy. It simply 
pulled together and codified some 
basic program factors which the 
Commission and its predecessor 
had evolved and applied in decid- 
ing individual cases for two dec- 
ades. It did give notice to the 


73 





broadcast industry, however, that 
in the future it would examine 
applications more closely in terms 
of these specific criteria. Licen- 
sees were warned that they would 
be required to give an account of 
program performance in connec- 
tion with applications for renewal 
of license. 


Congressional reaction to this re- 
port was immediate. Despite pre- 
vious castigations of the Commis- 
sion for failure to set any general 
standards for program service, the 
Commission was now scolded for 
attempting to do it. Before he had 
had time to read all the Blue Book 
(as he confessed on the floor of 
Congress), Congressman Wiggles- 
worth of Massachusetts made de- 
rogatory reference to it, saying that 
some people construed the docu- 
ment as “indicating an interest on 
the part of the FCC to assume 
unlawful control over what the 
people shall or shall not hear over 
the air.’””® 


About a year later, Congressman 
Wolverton of New Jersey gave 
the House notice that he was in- 
troducing a resolution to authorize 
an inquiry and complete study of 
the FCC.%* Not to be outdone, 
fiery Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire dropped a companion 
resolution in the Senatorial hopper 
to determine how much the FCC 
had censored and controlled pro- 
grams of broadcasting stations, and 
to what extent it had restricted or 
might restrict freedom of speech 


1592 Cong. Rec. 2217, March 13, 1946. 
1693 Cong. Rec. 2899, March 31, 1947. 


as guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Argument over the Commission’s 
powers regarding programing has 
continued in Congress down 
through the years. I believe this 
Congressional ambivalence has mil- 
itated against the adoption of a 
clearly defined FCC policy. Not ail 
members of the Commission itself 
are agreed as to the extent of its 
powers. One of the present Com- 
missioners recently stated that he 
thinks the FCC exceeds it author- 
ity when it requires applicants for 
broadcast facilities to file any pro- 
gram information except where 
infractions against lottery laws 
and the like are involved.** On the 
other hand, another Commissioner, 
as late as August 28, 1959, has 
stated that the Commission has a 
positive duty to review the over- 
all programing of a station when 
it comes up for renewal of its li- 
cense.!® These are honest differ- 
ences of opinion, but this conflict 
within the Commission and in Con- 
gress is confusing to the broadcast 
industry and to the general public. 
In my opinion, Congress ought to 
eliminate the confusion. There 
ought not to be a continuing debate 


17Senate Res. 307, 92 Cong. Rec. 9803- 
9804, July 24, 1946. 

18In the Matter of Amendment of 
Section IV (Statement of Program 
Service) of Broadcast Application 
Forms 301, 303, 314, and 315, FCC 
Docket No. 12673, 1 Pike and 
Fischer RR 98:21. 

18*The Role of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Program- 
ming,” address of Commissioner 
Frederick W. Ford before the West 
Virginia Broadcasters Association, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, August 28, 1959. 
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in the Commission and in Congress 
over what the Commission’s au- 
thority is in the program field. 


CONFUSION SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 


I believe, therefore, that the 
Commission should recommend to 
Congress that Section 326 of the 
Communications Act be amended. 
Most certainly the provision 
against censorship should be re- 
tained but there should be added 
language providing that the Com- 
mission has the authority to re- 
view the over-all programing of a 
station when it comes up for re- 
newal of its license, and directing 
the Commission, through rule-mak- 
ing proceedings, to establish gen- 
eral criteria for determining 
whether a station has operated in 
the public interest. 


I believe the Commission already 
has the power to establish such 
regulations. In fact, the Commis- 
sion has already exercised such 
power in adopting regulations for 
International Broadcast Stations 
such as Section 3.788, which im- 
poses certain restrictions on the 
advertising continuity of these sta- 
tions broadcasting to foreign coun- 
tries. But it would strengthen the 
hand of the Commission if the 
authority could be specified more 
clearly in the statute. 


The Commission, with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the broadcast 
industry, education, and other im- 
portant segments of our society, 
should move in the direction of 
establishing, through rule-making, 
more precise program standards 
for broadcasters. These standards 
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should certainly prohibit deception 
of the character carried on in some 
of the recent quiz shows and, as 
required by the Communications 
Act, licensees, whether they be net- 
work or otherwise, should be held 
responsible for program § service 
when they come up for renewal 
of their licenses. 


THE CRITICAL CHALLENGE 
TO BROADCASTING 

As the New York State 
Temporary Study Committee on 
Educational Television pointed out 
in 1955, “the stresses and strains 
of modern living have imposed 
new problems on the citizen and 
the society in which he _ lives. 
Growth of population, rapid ad- 
vance in science and technology, 
increasing social tensions — these 
and other developments present per- 
plexing situations which challenge 
the highest intellectual and spirit- 
ual capacities of man.”””° 

More than ever before, citizens 
are looking to the broadcast media 
for reliable and timely information 
to help meet these problems. As 
stated by this New York commit- 
tee, millions of people are asking 
such questions as: How can we 
survive physically and have peace 
of mind in a heavily populated and 
increasingly competitive society? 
How can we best use our leisure 
time, expose ourselves more fully 
to cultural resources and influ- 
ences, rise above the mundane, and 
enjoy tt the higher satisfactions of 


~ 20Report o the New York State Tem- 
porary Study Committee on Educa- 
ga Television, January, 1956, p. 
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the mind and spirit? What can we 
do to avoid disease, preserve health, 
and promote longevity? How can 
we best guide and train our chil- 
dren to become law-abiding, re- 
sponsible and happy citizens in a 
democratic society? How can we 
prepare for old age and continue 
to be productive and useful in our 
declining years? How can we har- 
ness and put to constructive use the 
new technology of our time and 
avoid the perils and destruction of 
atomic war /*! 


These are only a few of the 
many baffling questions which 
plague our people. The broadcast 
media could and should do far 


21/bid., pp. 77-78. 


more to provide programs that help 
answer these questions. 

I believe that the Government 
should do all within its power to 
require stations to provide pro- 
gram service designed to serve hu- 
man and social needs, but obviously 
there is a limit to what government 
can do. The total citizenship has a 
responsibility. Citizens and organ- 
ized groups have a responsibility 
to help those who operate stations, 
both commercial and noncommer- 
cial, by reacting to what we get 
and by communicating our likes 
and dislikes. The Government can 
and should help, but in the last 
analysis, it is articulate public 
opinion that is the real answer to 
the problem. 
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